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WASHINGTON STILL WAVES A BIG STICK AT LAOS 


A carrier plavs at wer games in the South China Sea 


‘ELECTIONS EVERY DAY,’ SAYS CASTRO 





14-hour Havana parade marks 
Cuba’s biggest May Day 


By Cedric Belfrage 
; HAVANA 
PEAKING to the greatest May Day 
multitude in Cuban history, Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro was thunderously 
applauded when he said the workers, 
militiamen and soldiers m tie ara 
were “in the last analysis all one and 
the same.” Yet this “enthusiastic, her- 
oic” people of today were “ire same ske - 
tical people of yesterday,” completely 
changed because they now -held power 
in their hands. 

He saw “every happy face, every smile 
full of hope” as “a flower on the graves 
of the militiamen and soldiers who fell” 
in the recent counterrevolutionary inva- 
sion. 

An analysis had been made, he said, 
of the 1,000-odd prisoners taken in the 
Cienaga: 800 of them came from familics 
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who owned a total of 27,556 caballerias 
of land, 9,366 houses, 70 industries, ten 
sugar centrals, two banks and five mines. 
Of-the other 200, 135 were former Batista 
soldiers and police. In his TV discussion 
with the ovrisoners, Castro had asked 
how many of them ever cut a sugarcane, 
and fina'ly one had raised his hand. 
The measure of what the two sides rep- 
resented was, he told the May Day dem- 
onstrators, that if we were to ask how 
_many here were ever owners of sugar 
centrals, banks or latifundia, there would 
not be one.” 


ON ELECTIONS: Some of the prisoners 
claimed to have come to fight the revo- 
lution as democratic “idealists;” but the 
democracy of the revolution was that 
‘it doesn't have elections every four 
years but every day” in the form of 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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WILL U.S. REPEAT PAST MISTAKES? 





Laos crisis eased 


but U. S. 


maintains 


a big show of force 


By Kumar Goshal 
HE CRISIS in Laos eased somewhat 
as a cease-fire began on May 3 
and truce talks opened two days later. 
In New Delhi, the India-Canada-Po- 
land Intl. Control Commission, set up 
in. Geneva: :n 1954, was reactivated and 
planned to go to Laos soon to super- 


. vise the truee. 


Premier Nehru appointed Defense 
Minister Krishna Menon as. the Indian 
representative to the 14-nation ‘(includ- 
ing’ China) Geneva. conference on. Laos 
scheduled to begin:May 12. Menon had 
contributed greatly to the 1954 Geneva 
conference which ended. the Indo-China 
war: 

But the success of the truce talks and 
the Geneva conference remained uncer- 
tain. Basic differences between the legal 
Souvanna Phouma government and 
the U.S.-hbacked: Boun  Oum_ regime 
threatened to stall the truce talks. 
Washington seemed to have learned 
nothing from its experiences in Cuba 
and in Laos itself as the U.S. appeared 
ready to repeat past. mistakes in South- 
east Asia on a massive scale. 


MAJOR DIFFERENCE: The most im- 
portant difference between the Phouma 
government and the Boun Oum regime 
was over the composition of the Laos 
delegation to the Geneva conference. 
Phouma wants the delegation to reflect 
the composition of the eventual neutral 
Laotian -government, in which his sup- 
porters—including the Pathet Lao— 
would necessarily outnumber represen- 
tatives of the corrupt, discredited -and 
unpopular Boun Oum group, This is 
strongly opposed by Boun Oum and his 
supporters. 

This difference will undoubtedly be 
resolved 2ventually in favor of Phouma 
and his supporters because his govern- 
ment, ousted by U.S. intrigue, has con- 
tinued to be recognized as the legal Lao- 
tian government by neutral and social- 
ist countries and the Pathet Lao has 
recovered more than half of Laos while 
Boun Oum forces have shown less and 
less inclination to fight for an unworthy 


cause. The difficulty posed by U.S. pol- 
icy will be harder to overcome. 


SHOW OF FORCE: The Kennedy Ad- 
ministration seems to have decided 
against using American troops to gain 
control over Laos. It is still trying to 
salvage something in Laos by a show of 
force nearby—SEATO exercise Pony Ex- 
press, a mock assault against a “Com- 
munist guerrilla army”’—in the hope of 
influencing the outcome of the truce 
talks. The Administration, however, ap- 
pears to have decided on U.S. military 
intervention in South Vietnam and, per- 
haps, in ‘Thailand, where such ‘interven- 
tion could.end disastrously for the U.S. 


Washington has never been reconciled 
to the 1954 Geneva agreement declaring 
Laes and Cambodia neutral and divid- 
ing Vietnam at the 17th parallel. The 
agreement also called for unity through 
negotiation between the areas controlled 
by the Pathet Lao and the rest of Laos, 
and between North and South Vietnam. 
The U.S. refused to sign the agreement, 
but consented to refrain from using 
force to alter the Geneva agreement and 
soon threw the consent overboard. 


UNILATERAL ACTION: The US. uni- 
laterally extended SEATO’s protective 
military umbrella over Cambodia, Laos 
and South Vietnam. It has thus far been 
unable to cutmaneuver Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia and failed to 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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EVIDENCE CONTRADICTS COMMITTEE CHARGES 





Acquittal of S.F. 


t_ 23-YEAR-OLD student, Robert Mei- 
”" senbach, accused by the FBI, San 
Francisco police and the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee of touching off 
a “riot” against Committee hearings in 
San Francisco a year ago, was acquitted 
of an assault charge May 3. 

Meisenbach was the only one of 64 
arrested during the demonstrations to be 
indicted. Misdemeanor charges against 
the others were dismissed. Meisenbach 
was charged with assault with a deadly 
weapon, which carries a maximum sen- 
tence of ten years. Some-members of the 
jury; made up of ten women and two 
men, said the reason for acquittal was 


student gives lie 


divergent testimony of prosecution wit- 
nesses. 


Two prosecution witnesses contradicted 
the testimony of patrolman Ralph 
Schaumleffel, who had charged that 
Meisenbach had hit him with his own 
night stick. The testimony of one, a for- 
mer Federal narcotics agent, differed 
substantially from the account given by 
the policeman. Another witness also con- 
tradicted Schaumleffel when he testified 
that the policeman was “dragging or 
pulling or urging” a young man through 
the crowd when he was tackled by an- 
other. Schaumleffel had testified that 
he had fallen to a crouching position and 


to Un-Americans 


was searching for his night stick when he 
was hit on the head. 


NO ASSAULT SEEN: Five defense wit- 
nesses said they had seen no student as- 
sault on any police. Two said that they 
had seen Meisenbach stumble over a 
night stick, pick it up and toss it out of 
the way. Joseph F. Lewis, a member of 
the State Democratic Central Committee 
and the Santa Clara Democratic Central 
Committee, said he did not see patrol- 
man Schaumleffel fall and saw no surge 
toward the barricades or any student 
violence. 

Douglas Kinney, a 28-year-old Anna- 

‘Continued on Page 4) 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Powell-Schuman case 


HE GUARDIAN READERSHIP, that hardy phalanx in every 
battle for humanity’s cause, can take particular satisfaction in 
the news from San Francisco that the government has dropped its 
five-year-old charges of sedition against John W. and Sylvia Pow- 
>]] and Julian Schuman, publishers of the China Monthly Review in 
Shanghai before and during the Korean War. 
uring the Korean War the Review, which was widely distrib- 
uted to subscribers and libraries in the U.S., published lists of names 
srisoners of war held by the North Koreans at a time when no 
ames had been made public in the U.S. 
When a U.S. Marine Corps colonel and other U.S. officers 
_the POW’s made detailed admissions of having dropped 
listers from U.S. aircraft on Chinese territory, the Review 
published these admissions along witn confirming evidence pre- 
ented by the Chinese and supported by investigations of an inter- 
tional commission of scientists and others. 

The Powells and Schuman, USS. citizens, returned to this coun- 
> when they could no longer make a go of the Review. They were 
ooo set upon by the Senate Internal Security subcommit- 

tors Welker and Jenner demanded their prosecution, and 

e indicted by a Federal grand jury in April, 1956. 
three years of legal skirmishing before the case went to 
trial January, 1959, it became evident that the government 
hoped to convict the three journalists without airing the germ 
warfare charges, which the government declared to be false. Attor- 
ney A. L. Wirin received_permission to go to China, and returned 
with an offer to bring 1,000 witnesses to support everything the 
Review had published. Three days after the trial started, a mis- 
trial was declared because of prejudicial headlines in a Bay Area 
newspaper. The government immediately moved for and got a 
treason indictment, wut this was soon Leeson out by a US. Com- 





n indict tments on May 2 pee five years of harassment and 

uge defense costs for three young U.S. journalists who used their 
talen ts to get at the truth. Their government could not try them 
without submitting the germ warfare charges to examination in 
open court: hence, case closed. 


E POW ELL-SCHUMAN CASE was one of many aired primar- 
ily in the GUARDIAN in the last 13 years in which our readers 
have accurately perceived what was afoot and have given unstint- 
upport. For those newly come to GUARDIAN readership, this 
of journalism—digging for the facts and, in the words 
ld anthem, standing for the right. 

his is our kind of readershin—people eager and unafraid 
Lov Lowell wrote in the tough years of the Abolition fight, 

t with two or three.” 

Our we, over the years, has been to improve on Lowell’s 
lonely figures. We think people with the fortitude to stand up for 
zood causes pre te more company than two or three, and we've 

to the point where, when the GUARDIAN readers take a 
nd, they can be pretty sure of being at least 50,000 strong, count- 
the husbands with the wives, etc. 


in the natural course of things, a welcome new 
been forming—on issues such as peace, the sit-ins 
“y new Abolition fight against the House Un- 
Committee and support for the Cuban revo- 
Ssues it is now more than just a good hope that 
Abolitionists will far outnumber the Gideon's 
owed the way. 

of how this has been developing, suddenly the 
demand on college campuses all over the country. 
Ked to stimulate this, but we have worked at it 
too, Yet in this college semester alone, the GUARD- 
1g the rounds on upwards of 100 major campuses, 
ague and the Big Ten and the best-known 
of smaller Eastern and Midwest colleges, 

nd even one in the South! 


unquitting GUARDIAN read- 

of our ‘country, we welcome this new 

of our country and especially the 

4 nts now boosting the GUARDIAN. 

We campus readers to make sure the GUARDIAN 

goes along with you and your schoolmates this summer. And when 

you come back in the fall, “Fight, Team, Fight!"-—for the things that 
¥ matter for your and future generations. 
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‘THE INCREDIBLE ELECTRICAL CONSPIRACY’ 





GE boss denies order to rig prices but won't take lie test 


By Russ Nixon 


Special to the Guardian 

WASHINGTON 

OBERT PAXTON, GE’s $500,000-a- 
year president, said “I must be 
pretty damn dumb” when he denied to 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) that he 
knew anything about illegal price-rig- 
ging by his company and its competi- 
tors. John C. Fink, manager of a West- 
inghouse Corp. plant in Bloomington, 
Ind., which employs 500 workers and 
produces $13,000,000 worth of electrical 
capacitors a year, said he didn’t know 
if his plant was making a profit and 
didn’t know the prices of its products. 
Sen. John A. Carroll (D-Colo.) asked: 
“Are you sort of a corporate eunuch?” 





Herblock, Washington Post 

“Maybe we shouldn't have made so many 

speeches about the government spending 
too much money.” 


Four top GE executives in the $100.- 
000 salary class swore that executive vice 
president Arthur F. Vinson during a 
1958 luncheon meeting in Philadelphia 
instructed them to rig prices, The four 
passed FBI lie detector tests. Vinson de- 
nied the charges, but refused to take a 
lie detector test. Sen. Philip A. Hart ‘D- 
Mich.) said, “Somebody is lying,” and 
Kefauver sent the record to the Justice 
Dept. for possible legal action. 


THE PLOT: Sen. Kefauver’s Subcom- 
mittee on Anti-Trust and Monopoly is 
digging into what Fortune magazine calls 
“the incredible electrical conspiracy.” 
Last December, 29 large corporations 
pleaded guilty or “no defense” to gov- 
ernment charges of price fixing, rigging 
of bids, and division of markets in elec- 
trical equipment, Forty-five corporation 
executives were named as defendants 
in 20 separate indictments. 

In February a Federal judge levied 
fines totaling $1,924,500—GE was fined 
$437,000 and Westinghouse $372,500— 
and sent seven executives to jail for 30 
days. Twenty-four others received sus- 
pended jail sentences and were put on 
probation for five years. 

The indicted corporations avoided a 
public trial, which would have exposed 
the details of their cartel arrangements, 
by having everyone, and every corpora- 
tion, plead either guilty or “nolo con- 
tendere;” no one pleaded not guilty. Ke- 
fauver’s purpose in part is to upset the 
secrecy and let the public know how the 
cartels operated. 


THE METHODS: The hearings so far 
have revealed a complex network of se- 
cret meetings and devices by which pri- 
ces were 1igged and markets divided. In 
one cartel, tre attendance list was called 
the “Christmas card list” and the meet- 
ings were “choir practices,” Codes were 
used, expense accounts were falsified, 
memoranda were destroyed. Cartel meet- 
ings were Cisguised as golf, hunting, 
and fishing parties. Trade association 
meetings provided a convenient cover 
for many price-fixing sessions. 

Another cartel operated on a complex 
formula referred to as “phase of the 
moon,” by which orders and prices were 


shared and set on a pre-arranged cycli- 
cal rotating system. Other orders were 
divided by choosing lots, by alphabetical 
order, and by simple negotiations. 


Aim of the conspiracy was to achieve 
“price stability,’ which one GE execu- 
tive admitted simply meant to “keep 
prices as high as possible and still sell 
the product.” On the few occasions when 
the cartel arrangements broke down and 
competition took over, prices of electri- 
cal equipment fell almost 50%. 


THE INNOCENTS: At stake in the in- 
vestigation is the companies’ contention 
that they themselves were innocent, 
that the illegal actions were committed 
by individual executives in violation of 
company policy. This is important not 
only to save face for the companies, but 
to give them a defense against heavy 
damage suits of the government and pri- 
vate utilities victimized by the cartels. 


Federal Judge J. Cullen Ganey, who 
presided in the court case, called the 
conspiracy a shocking indictment of a 
vast section of our economy” and held 
that the “real blame” belonged to the 
heads of the corporations even though 
the Justice Dept. didn’t have actual evi- 
dence to convict them in court. 

In the Kefauver hearings, GE has been 
hard put to maintain its corporate in- 
nocence and the innocence of its three 
top officials, Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman 
of the board, Robert Paxton, president, 
and Arthur F. Vinson, executive vice 
president. All three have been implicated 
in the price-fixing by the sworn testi- 
mony of top GE officials, both before 
the Federal grand jury and the Kefauver 
Committee. 


LUDICROUS POSITION: The pose of 
corporate innocence is especially difficult. 
From 1940 to 1950 there were 13 anti- 


trust cases against GE. Now, 19 separate 
cartels in GE have been proved. In ad- 
dition to the officials indicted, 32 others 
implicated themselves before the Phila- 
delphia grand jury. As Fortune magazine 
observed (May, 1961, p. 164): “The com- 
pany found itself in the ludicrous posi- 
tion of continuing to proclaim its corpo- 
rate innocence while its executives were 
being implicated by platoons.” 

GE relies for its defense on a policy 
statement against violation of the anti- 
trust laws issued as company directive 
“20.5” by Ralph Cordiner when he be- 
came president in 1950. But testimony be- 
fore the Kefauver Committee revealed 
that when this order was referred to, it 
was the habit to “wink” while reading its 
strong words. Paul Hartig, former gen- 
eral manager of the GE Insulator Dept., 
now vice president of the Yale & Towne 
Corp., told the committee that GE’s 
anti-trust policy “was just another policy 
and we had many of them. If they 
weren’t practical, we shouldn’t follow 
them.” Sen. Kefauver asked whether 
GE’s “20.5” policy “is anything more 
than window dressing?” 

In current hearings the reactionary 
Senators on the committee—Everett M. 
Dirksen (R-Ill.), Alexander Wiley (R- 
Wisc.), Roman L. Hruska (R-Nebr.), 
William A. Blakely (D-Tex.), and Thomas 
Dodd (D-Conn.)—have been acting in an 
unusually open fashion as partisans for 
the companies. 


MANEUVERS: They first tried to pre- 
vent the hearings altogether on the 
ground that court proceedings were still 
under way. Then Dirksen, Wiley and 
Hruska waged a losing two-day battle to 
force the hearings into secret executive 
sessions. 

The companies have long sought to 
avoid the anti-trust suits, and to prevent 


a Congressional investigation. 


They fought Robert Bicks, the Justice 
Dept. lawyer who spearheaded the GE- 
Westinghouse cases. Bicks was appointed 
Asst, Atty. Gen. in charge of the Anti 
Trust Division by President Eisenhower 
on May 9, 1960, but he was never con- 
firmed because Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee chairman James Eastland (D- 
Miss.) and other reactionaries on the 
committee blocked action. 

Sen. Prescott Bush ‘R-Conn.), a Wall 
Street investment banker, charged on the 
Senate floor last Aug. 15 that opposition 
to Bick’s confirmation as Anti-Trust 
chief was due solely to “large business or- 
ganizations who seem to fear he is too 
much of a trustbuster.” Sen, William 
Proxmire (D-Wisc.) told the Senate that 
“the complaints of the giants of Ameri- 
can industry have been loud and long 
against Bicks .. .” 

As Sen. Kefauver in Washington turn- 
ed the emphasis of his investigation from 
GE to Westinghouse and the other com- 
panies in the electrical cartel, these 
things were happeniag: 

@ A Federal grand jury in New York 
brought a criminal indictment against 
General Motors Corp. for using its “vast 
economic power” illegally to monopolize 
the Diesel locomotive manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


® The Justice Dept. called another 
Federal grand jury in Philadelphia to 
hear new evidence of price-fixing and 
bid-rigging in the electrical equipment 
industry. 

® The Federal government on May 2 
rejected 15 identical bids on more than 
$1,250,000 of transmission line equipment 
sought by the Interior Dept. Secy. Stew- 
art L. Udall said: “We are amazed that 
we continue to receive bids offering iden- 
tical prices.” 





SOUTHERN LEADERS SEEK CLEMENCY 





Braden and Wilkinson begin serving sentences 


EVENTEEN white and Negro South- 

ern leaders have initiated a petition 
to President John F. Kennedy asking 
for clemency for Carl Braden. Braden 
and Frank Wilkinson surrendered to the 
U.S. Marshal in Atlanta, Ga., May 1 to 
begin serving one-year sentences for 
contempt of Congress. 


Braden, who is field secretary of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
and Wilkinson, field representative of 
the National Committee to Abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivitites, were cited for contempt after 
they refused on First Amendment 
grounds to answer committee questions 
at hearings in Atlanta in 1958. 


Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., one of the 
clemency petition’s initiators, said: “I 
have no doubt they are being punished 
—particularly Mr. Braden—for their in- 
tegration activities. We are not uphold- 
ing communism in any way. We simply 
feel the House Un-American Activities 
Committee should not be used to thwart 
integration. We see the rise of McCar- 
thyism in the South again because all 
other weapons of the segregationists 
have failed.” 


FOR ABOLITION: Dr. King said that 
he is in favor of abolishing the commit- 
tee: “We agree with Mr. Justice Hugo 
Black in his dissenting opinion which 
said that if the committee has unlim- 
ited powers it will misuse them. We think 
if the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee is to have the power to subpena 
everyone they will misuse the power to 
stand in the way of integration.” 


Braden and Wilkinson will be held in 
Atlanta’s Fultor. County jail until about 
May 15 when Braden will be transfer- 
red to the Federal prison at Greenville, 
8.C., and Wilkinson to Terminal Island, 
Calif. While in the county jail they may 


receive mail. In Federal prisons incom- 
ing mail is restricted to seven persons on 
a previously approved list. 


THE SEND-OFF: Present when the two 
men walked down Atlanta’s Fairlie 
Street arm in arm were Braden’s wife, 
Anne, and his son, Jimmy, Dr. Otto 
Nathan, co-chairman of the New York 
Council to Abolish HUAC, and news- 
paper reporters. Braden pinned a pink 
rosebud in Wilkinson’s lapel and his own 
and the two men held an impromptu 
press conference before they entered 
Atlanta’s Old Post Office to surrender. 
Braden said their imprisonment will “be 
worthwhile if it alerts the American 
people to the dangers posed to their lib- 
erties by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and others like it.” 


About 50 white and Negro educators 
and religious leaders waited for Braden 
and Wilkinson who emerged in a half 





ee 


THREE JAILBIRDS: WILKINSON, 


DR. WILLARD UPHAUS AND BRADEN 


hour in handcuffs and entered a patrol 
wagon for the trip to jail. 

Earlier in the day U.S, District Judge 
Boyd Sloan, Newnan, Ga., had refused 
to reduce or probate their sentences. 


SUPPORT PLEDGED: The two men 
had spent the weekend in Atlanta at a 
board of directors meeting of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund. The 
board voted to “express our support for 
these two men by redoubling our own 
efforts in the next year to bring inte- 
gration to the South and to restore lib- 
erty in all of America.” The board also 
pledged continued efforts to abolish the 
Committee. 


After the SCEF meeting Braden and 
Wilkinson were honored at a reception 
at Morehouse College, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, by Negro and white students, Dr. 
and Mrs. King and other integration 
leaders, 





Dr. Uphaus has served his_year; Wilkinson and Braden are beginning theirs 
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SHORTER WORKWEEK PROPOSED AT UAW CONVENTION 





Reuther wins flexible’ bargaining program 








UNEMPLOYED UNION MEMBERS PICKETED THE THREE-DAY AUTO WORKERS’ CONVENTION IN DETROIT 
Reuther outmaneuvered delegates who wanted a program for a 30-hour week and retirement at age 60 


By Carl Haessler 
Special te the Guardian 
DETROIT 

UDGED by physical setting, public at- 

tention, press coverage. distinguished 
guests, highly skilled controls, and com- 
prehensive program, the United Auto 
Workers’ special convention here April 
27-29 was highly successful. 

Called to consider bargaining demands 
for the 1961 contract negotiations which 
will open early in July, it met in the 
magnificent city-owned Cobo Hall. The 
3-day proceedings were spiced by unin- 
terrupted picketing by unemployed union 
members, active embodiments of the 
union’s biggest problem —the relentless 
abrasion of jobs through automation and 
new devices to hold down the size of the 
work force. 

Press facilities were faultless, and so 
were the devices for controlling the tem- 
per and the voting of the 2,000 delegates. 
Crises were nimbly surmounted and op- 
ponents made to look ridiculous. The 
inner contradictions end confusion of the 
union program remained unnoticed, or at 
any rate unremarked, on the convention 
floor. 


FLEXIBILITY: The term “flexible” was 
sounded repeatedly by president Walter 
P. Reuther, who was chairman of all the 
sessions. It meant a kind of department- 
store listing of problems and possible 
solutions while not insisting on any one 
answer. The corporations would be given 
a choice, aided by union persuasion and 
public opinion. 

In similar fashion Congress, to which 
the leadership looked for legislative an- 
swers to a portentously high proportion 
of the problems, would be presented with 
alternative solutions. Tnese would be of- 


fered not as demands but as more or less 
friendly suggestions for pulling America’s 
workers out of what Reuther described 
as the social jungle of corporate selfish- 
ness and stubbornness and Congressional 
backwardness. The bargaining approach 
was to be conciliatory and cooperative— 
management and labor coming together 
in honest friendly attempts to find the 
best answers to mutually acknowledged 
problems. 

“We ought to say to management,” 
Reuther said in his «pening speech, “we 
are flexible on how we do it but we are 
determined that it will be done... We 
hope that management will respond in 
the same spirit so that we can find an- 
swers in the atmospnere of rational, con- 
structive, intelligent, responsible collec- 
tive bargaining.” 


SELF-EVIDENT: ‘No one has to tell us 
with picket signs out ir front of meet- 
ings,”’ he continued, “that there is a se- 
rious unemployment problem.” He used 
the figure of 64% more cars turned out 
in 1960 than in 1947 but with 5° fewer 
workers. He mentioned that the Dept. of 
Labor listed 285 distress labor market 
areas in March and that the list had 
grown to 300 in April, with unemployment 
in some running up to 30%. The 18.3% 
February unemployment in the General 
Motors town of Flint, Mich., rose to 23.2% 
in March. The Detroit March percentage 
was 14.7%, or 210,000 without a job. The 
Michigan percentage was 14%, or 417,000 
unemployed. 

Reuther said: “When you have the 
tools of abundance you can have full 
employment only as you relate these tools 
to the needs of the many. When you 
gear them to the sellish interests of the 
few you get in trouble.” But he soon lost 


his audience in a denunciation of “com- 
munist tyranny” as contrasted to the 
“bread and freedom” of what he termed 
the free world. 

As possible remedies for unemploy- 
ment he listed a shorter workweek; early 
retirement with pension; longer paid va- 
cations; additional paid holidays; what 
he called industrial sabbaticals (half a 
year to a year off with full pay); control 
of overtime work; restraint on giving 
plant work to outside contractors; a flex- 
ible Federal automation fund to aid dis- 
placed workers; and “many other things.” 


30-40-60: Ford Local 600 and a score 
of other local unions had cbme out for 
the 30-40-60 demand (30 hours work at 
40 hours pay and retirement on pension 
at 60), distributing tuttons and litera- 
ture. But the union administration did 
not want its hands tied to a particular 
demand. Toward the close of the second 
morning session Reuther delivered the 
most radical-sounding speech of the 
convention in which he attacked the 30- 
40-60 demand as a catchy slogan that 
might split the unity of the union mem- 
bership. He offered to submit the issue to 
a straw vote even though the rules had 
been drawn to prevent the delegates from 
calling up any particular resolution. 

He shaped the issue as favoring either 
the comprehensive committtee program, 
including a shorter workweek on one 
hand, or exclusively 20-40-60 on the oth- 
er. Without permitting any correction or 
discussion by the opposition, he took the 
straw vote and found that far less than 
the stipulated 525 delegates stood up for 
30-40-60. 

The opposition was left holding the bag. 
In the afternoon session selected opposi- 
tion speakers were given the floor but 


no leader of the Natl. Committee For 
Democratic Action In UAW, which had 
mobilized country-wide sentiment for the 
demand, was able to gain recognition 
from the chair. They did not seem dis- 
mayed and predicted that the 1962 reg- 
ular UAW convention will be different. 
They advised reporters to follow the 
local union elections this spring when 
they confidently expect changes in local 
leadership that will alter the complexion 
of the 1962 delegations. The most signi- 
ficant test of this forecast will come in 
June in Ford Local 600, where Carl Stel- 
lato is running with Reuther support for 
reelection after his primary election de- 
feat in a bid for Rep. Lesinski’s seat in 
Congress last fall. 


SHORTER CONTRACTS: Other prob- 
lems tackled in the UAW program in- 
cluded substituting annual salaries for 
wages of production workers, adequate 
supplemental unemployment _ benefits. 
relief for displaced workers, discrimina- 
tion, speedup, health, retirement, pur- 
chasing power, and lastly, shorter con- 
tracts limited to one or two years. 


The legislative program covered most 
U.S. social shortcomings as they affect 
workers. Enactment of the suggestions 
is a long-term affair since even President 
Kennedy’s far more superficial program 
is getting its bumps in Congress. 


The program wound up with the asser- 
tion that “the basic challenge in the 
world today lies in the conflict between 
our ideology of the West, which holds 
out the promise of bread and freedom, 
and the ideology of the East, which prom- 
ises bread at the experse of freedom.” 


Perhaps the zaniest remark of the con- 
vention came when vice president Leon- 
ard Woodcock. hoping to stem what he 
feared was a trend against the union 
program, cried: 


“America today is a community in peril. 
One can think only about the deteriorat- 
ing situation in Laos, one can think 
only about the collapsed invasion in Cu- 
ba, and the fact that is so obvious that 
the common people in Cuba are support- 
ing Castro.” 


THE PROSPECTS: Ahead lie two months 
to prepare for negotiations. The summer 
months will reveal vhat the flexible ap- 
proach can produce. if the 6c-an-hour 
annual (or 2!4%) improvement factor is 
retained in the 1961 contracts, as is like- 
ly, there will be at least a 12c wage raise, 
half of it coming after one year, or an 
18c increase if tne centracts are again 
for three years and ihe extra 6c is added 
at the start of the inird year. Actually 
most auto workers wil) get 7c or better 
per year since houriy ogee have risen 
enough to make the 2!-% option prefer- 
able. There may also be some betterment 
in fringe benefits though the economic 
fact remains inexorable that each boost 
in wage and fringe costs finds manage- 
ment correspondingly stimulated to in- 
vest in more automation. 





Acquittal of student 


(Continued from Page 1) 

polis graduate, said he had seen a patrol- 
man holding a youngster’s head down 
and hitting him with his club. “As I-was 
leaving I saw the individual I had seen 
beaten slouched in an alcove. He was 
handcuffed and blood was running out 
of his mouth,” he said. Schaumleffel ad- 
mitted hitting Meisenbach with his hand, 
but denied that he had given the student 
“a real beating.” 

During the trial San Francisco Chroni- 
cle columnist Herb Caen wrote: “If you 
get the feeling the D.A.’s office is doing 
a somewhat reluctant (if not downright 
embarrassed) job of prosecuting the Bob 
Meisenbach City Hall ‘riot’ trial, your in- 
stincts are correct. Angle No. 1: Just be- 
fore the trial began, the D.A. offered 
Meisenbach a ten-day suspended sen- 
tence if he’d plead guiity to a lesser mis- 
demeanor charge. He refused, on acct. he 
plans to be a teacher and needs a clean 
record...” 


CRITICS SUPPORTED: Meisenbach’s ac- 
quittal supports critics of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee who contend 
that FBI and police reports and the com- 


mittee’s film version of the demonstra- 
tions, “Operation Abolition,” are untrue. 
The original version of the film, narrated 
by Fulton Lewis III, a committee re- 
searcher, quoted J. Edgar Hoover’s re- 
port: “One of the demonstrators provided 
the spark that touched off the flame of 
violence. Leaping a barricade that had 
been erected, he grabbed an officer’s night 
stick and began beating the officer over 
the head. The mob surged forward as if 
to storm the doors, and a police inspector 
ordered the fire hose turned on. The wa- 
ter forced the crowd to the head of the 
balustrade, and the cold water had a so- 
bering effect on the emotions of the de- 
monstrators.” 

Schaumieffel gave the lie to this when 
he admitted that his tussle with Meisen- 
bach took place after the hoses had been 
turned on and off. Meisenbach testified 
that he did not leap the barricades and 
was not near the barricades when the 
hoses were turned on. He said he was 
beaten by Schaumleffel, but did not strike 
back. 


THE EVIDENCE: An analysis of “Oper- 
ation Abolition” by the Bay Area Stu- 
dents Committee to abolish HUAC points 
out that there are no shots of Meisen- 
bach’s alleged action in the film. “The 


reason for tnis is simple: none exist. All 
pictures taken at the start of the hosing 
show the demonstrators seated, separated 
from the police by barricades which have 
not been disturbed,” the analysis says. 
Defense attorneys pointed to a photo- 
graph published in the May 23 issue of 
Life magazine. which showed barricades 
intact as the hoses were turned on and 
pictured Meisenbach leaning against a 
pillar about 20 feet away. 

Even before the verdict, Herbert Rom- 
erstein, a frequent Committee witness 
who shows the fiim on campuses, said 
at the University of Rochester: “All 
parties are agreed now that the fire hoses 
were not turned on as a result of Meisen- 
bach’s leaping the barricades and strik- 
ing a policeman. It is now known that 
whatever Meisenbach did came later after 
the hoses were turned o>.” He said events 
in the film had been “telescoped a bit.” 


The admission that the film was in er- 
ror on Meisenbach is the second major 
admission of distortion forced on the 
Committee. Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa.) 
admitted some months ago that the film 
was in error concerning the presence of 
Harry Bridges, president of the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Un- 
jon. 


INTO THE CREEK: Defense attorney 
Jack Berman, a former assistant district 
attorney told the press: “This knocks the 
film ‘Operation Aboiition’ into the creek. 
and nails cre lies in the original police 
department reports .. . It is a direct blow 


FRAME 





to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities sven by 12 impartial citizens 
who finally heard the facts.” 


The Bay Area Students Legal Aid Fund. 
sponsored by professors and religious and 
civic leaders including Roger Baldwin, 
Eric Fromm, Alexander Meiklejohn, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Norman Thomas, has 
issued a call for funds fur Meisenbach’s 
defense. Estimated cost for legal and re- 
search fees is $20,000. The fund’s address 
is ¢/O Prof. John Otwell, Pacific School 
of Religion; 1798 Scenic, Berkeley 9, 
Calif. 
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MANY DISILLUSIONED WITH MERGER, BUT SPLIT IS UNLIKELY 





Labor’s lost love: AFL-CIO leaders feud with Meany 


By Robert E. Light 


HE FIVE-and-one-half-year-old mar- 

riage of convenience of the CIO and 
the AFL is on the rocks. Neither side is 
yet talking divorce, but the partners are 
bickering in public for the first time. 
Each confides that its experience in the 
marriage bed has been unsatisfying. 


The loudest complaints come from the 
CIO side against the impotence of the 
old craft union leaders. The industrial 
union leaders’ hopes for a large family 
have dimmed; there are fewer members 
in the merged House of Labor than ever 
before. 


Labor’s social status in Washington al- 
so has dwindled. Its ability to win social 
legislation has diminished. And the AFL 
attitude on civil rights and foreign policy 
has alienated CIO leaders from former 
friends. 


MEANY’S ROAD: [If separation is not 
imminent, there is also small chance the 
partners will kiss and make up. The mar- 
riage will likely continue for want of a 
better arrangement. The last challenge to 
the tired leadership of the craft chiefs 
in the mid-Thirties led to the formation 
of the CIO. 


When the federations joined in 1955 
under George Meany, there was great 
hope that the combined strength could 
lead to great union organizing drives 
and the use of labor’s influence for so- 
cial legislation and civil rights. At the 
time of the merger the GUARDIAN (Dec. 
19, 1955) pointed to this path for the 
AFL and CIO, but it also questioned: 
“Would they together march down the 
dangerous road chosen by Meany? Such 
a course could lead to the unity of the 
graveyard.” 


Labor is not yet ready for the ceme- 
tery, but the cancers cf bureaucracy and 
maniacal devotion to the cold war have 
sapped its strength. There were 15,000,000 
members in the merged federation in 
1955. At last February’s meeting of the 
AFL-CIO executive council, membership 
was reported at 12,500,000, including 
some 700,000 in Canada. 


QUEST FOR PURITY: Some of the de- 
cline is attributed to the leadership’s zeal 
for respectability, which resulted in the 
expulsion of the 1,500,000-member Team- 
sters and two small unions. The impact 
of recurrent recessions and the shift from 
blue collar to white collar jobs have cut 
membership. Improved technology and 
automation have eliminated thousands 
of jobs. 


Less than 22% of the U.S. work force 
is in unions. Many workers are in jobs 
unions believe are unsuitable for organ- 
ization. But of those labor believes it can 
organize, only about one in three are in 
unions. The figure was 40% in 1955. 





The promised organizing drives in the 
South and among white collar workers 
have never gotten off the ground. Such 
lightly organized industries as textile, 
agriculture, chemical and oil have no 
more union members than before the 
merger; in some cases, less. There are 
fewer organizers on the AFL-CIO staff 
than there were five years ago. 


Part of labor’s organizing problems 
can be laid to the anti-union atmos- 
phere created by Sen. McClellan’s rack- 
ets committee hearings. White collar 
workers are also traditionally reluctant 
to join unions. 


CRAFT UNIONS BLAMED: But indus- 
trial union leaders blame the backward- 
ness of AFL officials. They point out that 
the Teamsters Union has added 200,000 
members since its expulsion in 1957. They 
say the craft unions would rather raid 





CIO territory than organize new plants. 
The craft and industrial unions have 
always had jurisdictional disputes. A no- 
raiding provision of the merged federa- 
tion’s constitution was implemented in 
1958 by an agreement to submit disputes 
over organizing activities to an impartial 
referee. The referee’s decisions were not 









WALTER REUTHER (R.) LOOKED T 


O GEORGE MEANY FIVE YEARS AGO 


affiliated unions; and (2) the reorganiza- 
tion of the federation’s civil rights com- 
mitte with a Negro as director. 
Randolph, a Negro, has conducted a 
lone fight with Meany for civil rights. 
But privately many union leaders con- 
cede that jimcrow’s continuance in labor 
is out of step with nistory. They are em- 


_ AFL-CIO failures have brought their feud into the open 


binding and were subject to review by 
the AFL-CIO executive council. The sys- 
tem broke down because unions did not 
fear censure by the council. 

A special committee headed by Al J. 
Hayes, president of the Intl. Assn. of 
Machinists, in 1959 worked out a plan 
based on compulsory arbitration. But the 
craft unions have delayed approving it. 


BOILING POINT: The feud came to a 
boil at an Industrial Union Dept. meet- 
ing in February, 1960, when Auto Work- 
ers president Walter Reuther denounced 
a brochure published by the Construction 
Industry Joint Conference which recom- 
mended to industry that farming out 
maintenance and repair work was cheap- 
er than keeping maintenance workers on 
the payroll. Tens of thousands of mem- 
bers of the auto, steel, electrical, chem- 
ical and oil unions are maintenance work- 
ers. Farmed-out work would go to craft 
union members. 

Former plumber Meany stepped in to 
plug the leak with a warning to both 
sides. But industrial union leaders have 
since centered their fire on him. They 
claim that Meany has sided with his old 
friends in the crafts. Meany and Reuther 
are barely on speaking terms. 

Reuther called a meeting of industrial 
union chiefs on April 13 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York. Some 60 leaders 
of 35 unions listed their grievances. They 
wanted a special convention to pass the 
compulsory arbitration plan against raid- 
ing. Reuther called for “new and bold 
concepts” on the economic and political 
front. He said: “We do not feel that a 
rehashing of the New Deal is sufficient 
to meet the very serious problems of hard- 
core unemployment.” 


LIE CALLED: Reuther headed a com- 
mittee which presented grievances to- 
Meany on April 24. The official word was 
that Meany would look into matters. But 
in an interview with the New York 
Times Meany described as “an absolute 
lie’ Reuther’s assertion that he blocked 
the arbitration plan. The matter may 
again flare up at the executive council 
meeting on June 26. 

The meeting is also to discuss a code 
of fair racial practices submitted by A. 
Philip Randolph, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters. It calls 
for (1) an end to discrimination in un- 
ions and in apprentice-training programs; 
(2) the appointment of Negroes to policy- 
making positions in the AFL-CIO and in 


barrassed when craft union leaders in 
the South openly advocate segregation. 
To maintain their standing with liberals, 
they want a better record for labor on 
civil rights. They are also being pressured 
by their Negro members. 


BROWN FIRED: When Randolph raised 
the civil rights issue at the AFL-CIO 
convention in 1959, Meany challenged his 
right to speak for Negroes. Randolph 
subsequently formed the Negro American 
Labor Council and was elected its presi- 
dent. With his additional credentials, 
Randolph proposed the code at the execu- 
tive council meeting in February. Meany 
postponed discussion until June and ad- 
vised the NALC to stick to “helping their 
people and bringing to our attention in a 
proper and orderly way, things they 
think we can do to be helpful.” 

Last month NALC secy. Theodore E. 
Brown was fired as asst. director of the 
AFL-CIO civil rights department. AFL- 
CIO officials insisted the firing had 
“nothing to do with civil rights.” But 
NAACP executive secy. Roy Wilkins said: 
“Mr. Brown has been a tireless and ef- 
fective fighter against racial discrimina- 
tion in organized labor, and the public 
will find it hard to 9velieve otherwise than 
that he was dismissed because of his in- 
sistent efforts to achieve the goal of full 


equality for the Negro worker in 
American labor movement.” 

Meany’s attitude toward Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), a Negro, has 
irked many union leaders. Last year when 
he learned that Powell might become 
chairman of the House Labor Commit- 
tee, Meany complained that it would be 
“terrible.” Powell was since appointed to 
the post. When he called a “get acquaint- 
ed” meeting of labor lobbyists, Meany 
ordered AFL-CIO officials to stay away, 
ostensibly because ‘Teamsters would be 
there. 


FOREIGN POLICY: Meany didn’t attend 
a legislative conference of the Industrial 
Union Dept. March 6 and 7, but Powell 
did. In introducing the Congressman, 
IUD secy. James Carey underscored his 
feud with Meany thus: “Some labor lead- 
ers said Rep. Powell would be a terrible 
committee chairman. A few more terrible 
appointments like this and we'll get 
something done in Washington.” 

One of the implicit understandings of 
the merger was that Meany would have 
his way on foreign policy resolutions. 
Most CIO leaders differed only in degree 
with his anti-Soviet proclamations. The 
CIO had already expelled its “communist- 
tainted” unions. But us labor leaders and 
liberals around the world have come to 
support disarmament and an easing of 
world tensions, Meany has put labor on 
record to the right of the Republican 
Party. Part of Meany’s philosophy, too, 
is for an alliance between management 
and labor in the national interest against 
the “world menace of communism.” 

Recently some union leaders have open- 
ly flouted the AFL-CIO’s hard line on 
the cold war. Leaders of the auto, cloth- 
ing, meat cutters and electrical unions 
have spoken for disarmament. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ paper Ad- 
vance urged members to “support peace 
groups—find an organization working ac- 
tively for peace and joint it.” 


VIRILITY NEEDED: Reuther and Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters secy-treas. Patrick 
Gorman sent congratulatory telegrams to 
the SANE Easter peace walk. Auto Work- 
ers secy.-treasurer Emil Mazey and Cloth- 
ing Workers secy.-treas. Frank Rosen- 
blum spoke at a labor peace rally spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service 
Committee in Chicago on April 14 and 15. 

These leaders have not yet drifted far 
from Meany’s line. Their blind denuncia- 
tions of the U.S.R.R. contradict their 
words for international agreements. To 
some extent they are the right wing of 
the peace movement. But that they have 
challenged Meany’s policies at all is a 
step forward. How far they will go per- 
haps rests with their memberships. 

Labor’s last love could lead to the re- 
capture of the old militancy. But it will 
take more virility than is now found in 
the master bedrooms of the House of 
Labor. 


the 
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THE DEAN OF AMERICAN SCHOLARS PROPOSES: 





A logical program for a free Congo 


Shortly after the following article was written, Congolese President Joseph 
Kasavubu’s Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko announced on May 7 that the 
Kasavubu government had arrested self-appointed President Moise Tshombe of 
the mineral-rich secessionist Katanga province, that it planned to try him oa 
charges of “high treason” and for the murder of former Premier Patrice Lum- 
umba, and it would use force if necessary to reunite Katanga with the rest of 
the Congo and recover the central government’s income from and assets in the 


Katanga industries. 


Observers wondered if Bomboko realized the full significance of his an- 


nouncement. For Lumumba was criticized by UN Secy. Gen. 


Hammarskjold, 


hounded by the U.S. and its UN supporters and persecuted by Western-backed 
Kasavubu and his strongman, Col. Mobutu, for making the same demands the 
Kasavubu government is now making about Katanga; and it was Kasavubu who 
handed Lumumba over to Tshombe for “safekeeping.” 


By W. E. B. Du Bois 

HE CONGO is a mighty valley which 

is—without its artificial political 
boundaries—half the size of the United 
States outside Alaska. It is rich in known 
and undeveloped resources: copper, gold, 
silver, industrial diamonds, uranium and 
many other metals. it has vast forests of 
hardwoods, and palms of all sorts. Its 
elephants furnish ivory, its people grow 
fruits, fibers and vegetable oils. There is 
unbounded water power from nearly 
3,000 miles of the vast and curving Con- 
go and its tributaries. 


For this wealth and for the cheap la- 
bor of its 15,000,000 of peoples, the West- 
ern world today is staging one of its 
greatest and most ruthless battles. Cor- 
porate industry today is making a last 
and desperate stand to control Africa. 
It is not merely little Belgium or Tsh- 
ombe of Katanga—it is the organized 
wealth of North America, the British 
Commonw2alth, France, West Germany, 
Switzerland ard Italy. The West still be- 
lieves that it can buy the world with 
money, wn it and live on it in ease and 
luxury. To this end, the citizens of the 
United States alone are spending $50,- 
000,000,000 a year and more. 

Because of the increased and world- 
wide use of electricity which demands 
copper for transmission, because of the 
use of ivory in modern art and industrv 
and because of the increasing use of 
atomic energy, the Congo has become a 
center of African development, and the 
reason for the desperate determination 
of America and Western Europe to con- 
trol this part of Africa. 


THE HISTORY: The Congo valley is not, 
as currently painted, a nest of howling 
savages with a few half-educated lead- 
ers filled with crazy and impossible am- 
bitions. The history of this territory. to- 
day is confused, disjointed and deliber- 
ately misinterpreted. But history there is, 
and it must be studied and understood. 


All this story cannot yet be united into 
one continuous and scientifically prov- 
able history, but there are parts of it 
well known and of great fascination. The 
culture of the Bushongo, who were part 
of the Ba-Luba family, is noteworthy. 
The Luba-Lunda people founded Katan- 
ga and other states, and An the 16th 
Century came the larger and more 
ambitious realm of the Mwata Yanvo. 

The lest of the 14 rulers of this line 
was feudal lord of about 300 chiefs, who 
paid him tribute in ivory, skins, corn, 
cloth and salt. This included about 100,000 
square miles and 2,000,000 or more in- 
habitants. The use of the loom in Africa 
reached the coast after its use inland had 
become general. Velvets, brocades, satins, 
taffetas and damasks were imported to 
Congo by those great traders, the Bateke. 


MANY CULTURES: During the last 20 
centuries the Congo saw a series of cul- 
tural developments which rose, spread 
and fell before the oncoming Bantu of 
the north, or the western rush of the 
Zeng of Zanzibar, and, perhaps, because 
of the northern march of the empire of 
the Monomotapa. There arose the manu- 
facture of brocades and velvets, iron- 
making spread, and work in copper and 
bronze. The art of West Africa spread 
through parts of the Valley and the ex- 
traordinary political organization of the 
Bushongo with its organization of gov- 
ernment with representatives of arts 
and crafts, where every chief repre- 


sented not only a territory but an in- 
dustry. 

Then, with the imperial expansion of 
the Sudan southward and the westward 
growth of Atlantis came the thousand- 
year march of the Bantu from the Sa- 
hara to the Cape. Across all this struck 
the slave trade, from Africa to America, 
for 100 fatal years; and on that rose the 
Industrial Revolution. Europe seized Af- 
rica: France in the north; Britain in the 
east and south; and Germany, at long 
last forcing herself into east, south and 
west Africa; and, finally, Leopold of Bel- 
gium, slipping craftily in between the ri- 
valries of t’rance, Britain and Germany, 
helped by an American explorer, Henry 
M. Stanley, organized ‘ae so-called Congo 
Free State. The great powers allowed him 
to proceed, though curbing his bound- 
aries, each planning eventual seizure. 

But Leopold was crafty. He called re- 
ligion and trade to his aid and flamboy- 
antly announced a great development of 
the African peoples. The Congo Free 
State, however, instead of becoming a 
center of civilization and religion, sank 
to such cruelty and exploitation that the 
world screamed in protest. Leopold was 
forced to surrender control of the Congo 
to the State of Belgium. 


POLITICAL POWER DENIED: Once 1 
talked with Vanderveld, a Socialist Min- 
ister of Belgium, concerning the future of 
the Congo. He planned much and tried 
hard, but the industry which Leopold had 
begun in the Congo was now in the hands 
of great corporations owned by Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland and the 
United States. Despite Socialist plans, 
they seized the land, exploited the labor 
and began to make huge profit from 
ivory, copper, diamonds and uranium. 
They planned to avoid the mistakes of 
France and Britain in developing a class 
of educated natives who might aspire to 
share rule with the colonial power. On 
the other hand, they tried to appease the 
native. They left much home rule in the 
hands of recognized tribal chiefs paid by 


‘the State. They gave skilled work and 


wages larger than customary to an in- 
creasing group of workers. They allowed 
the Catholic Church and a few Protestant 
sects to give primary education to num- 
bers of children. But they kept the natives 
from attending Belgian higher schools or 
establishing such schools in the Congo. 


SUDDEN TURN: For a time this seemed 
an ideal plan. Peace reigned and profits 
soared. In the end the plan failed and 
somewhat suddenly. Instead of Negro 
ambition being confined and drained off 
slowly into an intelligentsia such as both 
France and Britain had produced, the 
Congolese movement swelled within al- 
most silently and then suddenly burst in- 
to a demand for complete independence 
—a demand led by young men like Pat- 
rice Lumumba. The demand was so unex- 
pected that the Belgians were at first at 
a loss as to how to meet it. 

Then they turned sviftly. They plan- 
ned a small introduction of higher learn- 
ing to supply the Congolese with the pro- 
fessional help which they so desperately 
needed, physicians, dentists, social work- 
ers, and even lawyers. On the industrial 
side they encouraged a Congolese bour- 
geoisie, skilled workers, and even man- 
agers, who would be paid enough to join 
the Belgians in exploiting the masses. 
Thus arose Kasavubu and Tshombe. 

Notwithstanding these efforts the Bel- 
gians could not win the battle. A young 


man, Patrice Lumumba, led a movement 
for a Congo State completely independ- 
ent of Belgium. He had a fair education 
although never allowed to attend an in- 
stitution of higher learning. But he was 
honest and sincere and had an increasing 
following. The Belgians first attacked 
him as all colonial powers attack native 
leaders. He was accused of dishonesty in 
his position in the Fost Office. He was 
sent to jail, just as all colonials have been. 
like Nehru, Ghandhi, Nkrumah and Mc- 
Cauley. Later he was even accused of de- 
bauchery and drug taking. 


THE TRUTH: These were all lies, just as 
other Western tales anout Soviet women 
and Chinese workers. My wife has seen 
and heard and talked with Lumumba. I 
have seen him. He was a clean and frank 
young man, nervous, excitable, but no 
criminal, no drunkard. The Belgians saw 
that they could not keep him from gain- 





i. Mi'MBA TALKING TO THE PEOPLE WHILE UNDER HOUSE ARREST 


long as Lumumba held a majority in par- 
liament. The conspirators did not dare to 
reassemble parliament and they silently 
agreed upon a bloody and revolting deed 
which curiously illustrates the difference 
between what we call “backward” and 
“modern” civilization. To Congolese of 
the Tshombe type, evil is done away with 
by a direct, decisive “low. The West does 
the same thing but _ auses in the execu- 
tion, so as to avoid or postpone critic- 
ism. They use hypocrisy and deceit. The 
West was going to displace Lumumba, 
but by imprisonment or deportation or 
“accident,” simply by denying him pro- 
tection. Tshombe, or his men, on the 
other hand, murdered him in cold 
blood. The West, then, hastened to cash 
in on the new Madagascar which had just 
slipped out of colonial hell. They got 
together a hurried meeting. But the 
world shuddered at murder and hesitat- 
ed. The Belgian ministry fell. The 
British Commonwealth split. The Unit- 
ed States gagged. 


LOGICAL PROGRAM: Here, then, we 


stand today, and the chief object of our 
periodicals and literary writers, of our 





/ 





“He was a clean and frank young man, nervous, excitable, but no criminal.” 


ing a majority of the new Congolese par- 
liament and so they maneuvered to have 
Kasavubu, a man waom they could con- 
trol, made president, with Lumumba’s 
consent, so long as Lumumba was Prime 
Minister. By all rules of modern politics 
the executive power of the country lay in 
Lumumba’s hands while the majority of 
parliament supported him. But Kasavubu: 
after being made an officer in the Bel- 
gian army, usurped power and dismissed 
Lumumba without a parliamentary vote 
In addition to this, a further and more 
desperate effort was resorted to. Katan- 
ga, in southeast Congo, bordering the 
Rhodesias and Portusuese Angola, was 
rising to fantastic prosperity through the 
mining and sale of copper. The profits 
to Europeans and North America in 1960 
“sore the largest in ihe history of the 
Congo. The need of this colonial founda- 
tion t9 support Weszern industry was 
greater than ever: and it was not difficult 
to bribe a black man to throw in his ef- 
forts with the Belgians and their allies. 


ANGT ZR TYPE: Tsicmbe was the son 
of a bourgeois Conzclese. In the All-Af- 
rican Congress held in Accra in 1958 he 
had pledged himself to work for African 
independence. But, ou the other hand, he 
had seen what European industry and 
wealth could mean. The Belgians had 
flattered him and pushed him forward, 
and he conceived that the independence 
of Katanga from the rest of the Congo 
would mean the rise of black men like 
himself. He, therefore, led a movement 
of secession to take the prosperous and 
industrial Katanga vut of the new, black, 
independent state. This was just what 
Western Europe and North America 
wanted: fragmentation of this vast ce.:- 
center of cheap labor and valuable 
material. 

But this plan could not be realized so 


industrial leaders and great corporations, 
is to make America believe that African 
freedom depends upon the transforming 
of the Congo Republic into a series of 
small, antagonistic states whose chief 
function is to furnish profits for Western 
capitalism. 

A iogical program for an independent 
Congo State is clear. Let the people of 
the Congo recede from catering almost 
solely to the wants of the Western world 
and begin working for their own simple 
needs. Let them decrease the amount of 
copper mined and of uranium exported. 
The copper will not spoil if it lies longer 
in the ground. The present need for 
stomic encrgy does net call for continued 
Congo effort. 


The people of the C‘ongo should till the 
soil, raise the food tivey need, the fiber 
ihey wear and material for their homes. 
To do this effectively they need educa- 
tion, especially in agriculture. A wide and 
desperate cffort to edvcate the people of 
the Congo should be started. They must 
learn to read. write and count; and, also, 
‘hey must hate nas s. physicians and 
dentists, and above ail, teachers, but not 
tlunkies screened by the FBI. 

Much of this education they can do 
for themselves; help can be obtained 
irom neighboring African states, and the 
money which the West is furnishing for 
investment and bombs could be loaned 
the Congo for schools. Ancient African 
barter can be restored tn the marketplace; 
simple industry for local needs can be 
established with modern methods. Trade 
with their African neighbors can in- 
crease and also such European trade as 
the Congo needs—aiud not solely for 
Western profit. In this way a united peo- 
ple could become seif-supporting, intel- 
ligent and healthy, and take their place 
among the nations of the world. 
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CLAIMS OF CAMPUS STRENGTH SEEN EXAGGERATED 





Right-wing youth groups look to elders for advice 


Following is the first in a series of articles examining the influence and 
character of the conservative political action groups in the U.S. Subsequent 
stories will discuss the governmental and Congressional links of these groups, 
and the nature and composition of America’s “hate groups.” : 


By Joanne Grant 


UCKSTERS of the “conservative re- 

volt” are making exaggerated claims 
of great influence on the campus and of 
the potential political importance of con- 
servative youth, Reactionary organiza- 
tions of voung people have received 
abundant press attention in recent 
months, blowing up their significance 
far beyond their actual impact. 


One of the most publicized, the Young 
Americans for Freedom, lays claim to 
23,000 members on over 100 campuses; 
yet its activities thus far do not demon- 
strate this strength. 


THEY’RE AGAINST: The YAF pro- 
gram, as enunciated in “The Sharon 
Statement” formulated last September 
at the YAF founding conference—at 
the Sharon, Conn., estate of William 
F. Buckley Jr., editor of the National 
Review—is based on more state and less 
Federal government and a “free” econ- 
omy. YAF in general is against—against 
disarmament, against negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, against self-govern- 
ment for colonial countries. YAF is for 
student Joyalty oaths and the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 


It is not precisely against the Peace 
Corps: YAF members fought at a recent 
youth meeting in Washington to make 
it, as the Antioch College Record noteéd, 
a “cold war corps.” The “conservative 
minority,’ the paper said, issued “man- 
ifestoes calling for State Dept. control of 
Peace Corps policy, thorough indoctri- 
nation of «orpsmen in ‘political tactics, 
democratic theory and the communist 
menace,’ and an FBI security check on 
corps applicants.”’ Their suggestions were 
rejected in favor of the approach of the 
National Students Assn. which seeks a 
more subtle use of the corps as propa- 
gandists. 


ON SEGREGATION: YAF is not pre- 
cisely against school desegregation either. 
William Dunphy in Commonweal noted 
that with at least a third of YAF’s mem- 
bership drawn from Southern conserva- 
tives, its policy committee is “reluctant” 
to pass judgment on the student sit-in 
demonstrations, “One member of the 
committee even said that most YAF 
members felt the Supreme Court’s his- 
toric school Gesegregation decision was a 
tragic blunder,’”’ Dunphy -wrote. 

On NBC’s “Open Mind” program, YAF 
national director, Douglas Caddy, was 
asked if uhe conservatives have a posi- 
tion on desegregation. He said: “I don’t 
think you can make it that simple. There 
is a great issue here of states’ rights.” 

With whom and for what YAFers 
Stand is perhaps best illustrated by the 
rally they sponsored March 3 with Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) as the fea- 
tured speaker. There the “first annual 
national awards for contributions to 
Americen conservatism and the youth 
of the nation” were presented to Buck- 
ley, author Taylor Caldwell; Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Ambassador to the U.S. George 
Yeh; Russ?ll Kirk, author of The Con- 
servative Mind; Herbert Kohler, presi- 
dent of the Kchler Co.; Hearst columnist 
George So'olsky, Lewis L. Strauss, for- 
mer chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Rep. Francis Walter 
(D-Pa.), IIJAC chairman. 


SUCH IM?UDENCE: 
the rallv ‘National Review, March 25) 
Buckley said that when he asked a friend 
why he was laughing so loudly and long, 
the friend listed the award winners and 
noted that the awards were being given 
not by the American Legion but by col- 
lege students. “It’s the sheer impudence 
of it all’ tne friend exclaimed. Buckley 
wrote: “It -was as though’ the student 
body of the Lenin Institute took time off 
in the middle of the semester to pay 
tribute to the memory of the Czar.” 
Yes, they were students, but, as Buck- 


In his report on 


® 





SEN. BARRY ‘GOLDWATER 
Hero of campus conservatives 


ley noted defensively, they were students 
who had the good sense to take adult 
advice. The rally was engineered by pub- 
lic relations man Marvin Liebman, de- 
scribed by Buckley as the leading anti- 
communist “impresario.” He is executive 
secretary of the Committee of One Mil- 
lion Against the Recognition of Red 
China, and is public relations man for 
the China Lobby. 


THE ADVISERS: Adult advisers, 
dition to Buckley and Kohler, include 
Gen, A. C. Wedemeyer, who is on the 
editorial committee of American Opin- 
ion, edited by Robert Welch, head of 
the John Birch Society, and racist Rev. 
Carl T. Mctntire (he called the Revised 
Version of the Bible “Jew-inspired”). 

YAF’s vi-monthly newsletter an- 
nounces all speaking engagements and 
radio and television appearances of con- 
servative speakers, and meetings of re- 
actionary crganizations. It has called 
for support of a Loyalty Day parade in 
Massapequa, L.I.; an American Legion 
anti-communist rally at Floyd Bennett 
Post, Brooxlyn; a “‘torch of freedom fes- 
tival” sponsored by the Anti-Communist 
International, and a letter campaign to 
urge the Washington Post management 
not to drop conservative columnists 
Henry Hazlitt and Raymond Moley from 
its newly-acquired Newsweek. 


ENTER BELA FABIAN: On its own, YAF 
has sponsored a showing of “Operation 
Abolition,” the Un-American Activities 
Committee’s doctored film of the San 
Francisco student demonstrations against 
the Committee. YAF has also organized 
innumerable picket lines to protest meet- 
ings of Youth to Abolish the HUAC, but 
their picket lines to date have been man- 
ned mainly by Hungarian refugees and 
anti-Castro Cubans. 

The association of YAF with such 
groups as Bela Fabiau’s Assembly of Cap- 
tive Nations and the anti-Castro Cuban 
“White Rose” society belies the conten- 
tion of conservative publications that 
something respectable and dignified has 
been added to youthful political action. 
In Washington, capital police commend- 
ed a Youth to Abolish HUAC demonstra- 
tion for its orderly behavior in contrast 
to what they called the “belligerent” 
YAF-Anti-Communist International-an- 
ti-Castro counterdemonstration. 

The meticulous grooming of the young 
conservatives seems to make them well- 
behaved in the minds of some observers. 
But behind the calm and reasonable ex- 
teriors of the standard-bearers is a rank- 
and-file of dirty in-fighters. 


WELL-GROOMED SHOUTS: At their 
first public appearance last fall in New 
York some well-dressed YAFers attempt- 
ed to break up a forum on peace, spon- 
sored by the Advance youth organization, 
with the participation of youth from sev- 


in ad- 


eral countries and organizations includ- 
ing the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. The group began shouting from the 
floor as the meeting opened. An attrac- 
tive and attractively-dressed young wo- 
man temporarily disrupted the meeting 
as she shouted her way out of the hall. 

The YAFers and other young conser- 
vatives distribute scurrilous leaflets as 
they picket. One handed out before a 
talk by Frank Wilkinson at Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, N.Y. called him 
a “convicted communist.” 

YAF is not likely to build for itself a 
reputation as part of the “lunatic fringe,” 
however. It lays claim to well-bred in- 
tellectualism by its philosophical align- 
ment with National Review. Its political 
program is closely akin to that of the 
respectable Sen. Goldwater who stands 
for everything to the right of Richard 
Nixon. 

Goldwater, who toured the campuses 
last fall, maintains tiat older people are 
afraid to say they are conservatives, so 
conservatism is “coming back under the 
leadership of youth.” YAF, Youth for 
Goldwater and conservative clubs on 
campuses are planning intensive local 
electoral campaigns in preparation for 
the Goldwater Presidential boom of 1964. 
YAF director Caddy named Goldwater as 
an acceptable spokesman, but added: 
“There is Sen. Dodd of Connecticut, a 
Democrat .. .” 


REACTION TO LIBERALISM: Goldwa- 
ter contends that those who are witness- 
ing the failure of liberalism are turning 
to conservatism. Indeed, the young con- 
servatives are a reaction to liberalism, 
but it is 2 reaction to the growth of pro- 
gressive activity among young people. 
Comedian Mort Sahl has said that a 
conservative is one who believes that 
nothing should be done for the first time. 
Noting this, Peter Schrag in the New 
Republic (April 17) wiote: 

“That applies to the campus. The Gold- 


water groups, the fans of [author] Ayn 
Rand did not appear until liberal organ- 
izations had been started. The students 
who are defending the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee did not make 
a move until others had petitioned for 
its abolition. In each case the ‘conserva- 
tives’ were responding to the liberals.” 


NEW DEAL PARENTS: Time magazine 
(Feb. 10) said that the most startling 
part of the trend to “involvementism” is 
a sharp turn to the political right— 
against the conformity of New Deal par- 
ents. But a Harvard undergraduate writ- 
ing in the February Alumni Bulletin took 
issue. He wrote: 

“The obvious conclusion based on the 
evidence of the past two years would be 
the exact opposite of the conclusions 
reached by Time. There has been a mark- 
ed liberal revival here .. . the positions 
are those taken by prominent liberals, in 
the common American definition of the 
term. It is these groups which have cap- 
tured the imagination or the activist ele- 
ments here. They have signed petitions, 
picketed, written letters to Congressmen, 
visited State Dept. officials, held mass 
demonstrations, sponsored lectures and 
seminars, and kept themselves on the 
front pages with almost monotonous reg- 
ularity in recent months.” 


FOUND GENERATION: In the Progres- 
sive (March, 1961) Milton Mayer dubbed 
today’s students the “found generation”’ 
which will not accept the “responsibility 
that offers them good jobs, a lifetime 
of futile letters to their Congressmen, and 
a constitutionality under which the 
HUAC is constitutional.” 

One wonders how many of the “found 
generation” would agree with the presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin’s con- 
servative club, Roger Claus, who was 
quoted in Time as seying: 

“We should stop this neurotic brood- 
ing, brush the fallout cif our lapels and 
stand up to the Russians in the great 
heritage of this country.” 





RALLY AND PICKET LINE MAY 19 IN WASHINGTON 





Protest at CIA on Cuba _ 


TWO-WEEK demonstration against 

U.S. intervention in Cuba at CIA 
headquarters in Washington’ was to end 
May 13 with a mass picket line and 
rally. Demonstrators were to assemble 
at CIA Building, 2430 E St., N.Y., at 1 
p.m. Information on special buses from 
New York may be obtained by calling 
OR 4-8295. 

Members of the pacifist Nonviolent 
Committee for Cuban Independence be- 
gan a fast »rd round-the-clock vigil at 
CIA headquarters on April 30. They were 
augmented by pickets (see right) organ- 
ized by the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee on April £0 and May 7. 

Seven of the pacifists, including Dave 
Dellinger, an editor of Liberation mags- 
zine, were arrested May 2 on charges of 
loitering ond sentenced to ten days in 
jail. They continued their fast in jail 
until May 12. when they were to return 
to the vigil. While the group was away, 
ten others continued the demonstration. 


On Mav i6 Richard Gibson, acting 
national exec. secy. of the Fair Play 
committee, was to appear before the 


Senate Internal Security subcommittee. 
In an earlier hearing on April 25, Gibson 
had refused tc cooverate and denounced 
U.S. intervention in Cuba. Sen. Thomas 
J. Dodd (D-Conn.), who presided at the 
hearing, ordered him to return with a 
list of the organization’s members. Gib- 


‘ son said ne would refuse to comply. 


Gibson revealed that on April 28 the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
instructed U.S and foreign airlines and 
steamship lines to refuse him passage. 

Dodd said in Washington he wanted 
to determine if the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act needed revision to include 
registration of groups like the Fair Play 
committee. 
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Laes crisis eased 


(Continued from Page 1) 

find a plausible pretender. It did suc- 
ceed in balking Premier Phouma’s ef- 
forts for Laotian unity and in buying 
the support of an astonishing group of 
unsavory princelings and opportunists in 
generals’ uniforms, To accomplish this, 
Washington spent more than $325,000,- 
000 in Lads, none of which benefited 
the ordinary Laotian. 

In South Vietnam, the U.S. propped 
up the rule of the ruthless President Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his family by spending 
more than a billion dollars, part of which 
went to form and equip a 150,000-man 
army. 

The U.S. is reaping in Laos what it 
has sowed. The corrupt government it 














Bastian, San Francisco Chronicle 


supported failed to crush the Pathet 
Lao and vecame so unpopular that gov- 
ernment paratroopers under Capt. Kong 
Le overthrew the regime and recalled 
Phouma. The Pathet Lao guerrillas, who 
had retired to their peasant-supported 
base in the north, agreed to resume ef- 
forts to form a neutral, coalition gov- 
ernment with Phouma again as Premier. 

Once again the U.S. intervened, and 
this time the rout of the forces it sup- 
ported was ignominious. The best the 
U.S. can hope for now, as columnist 
Walter Lippman said May 4, “is that 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, whose fall we 
engineered, will return to power” as head 
of a neutral regime. 


SOUTH VIETNAM: Outwardly strong, 
the Diem government in South Vietnam 
is rotten to the core. It has won elec- 
tions—the sole U.S. criterion of democ- 
racy—by ‘terrorizing and jailing its op- 
ponents, none of whom are radical by 
any stretch of the imagination. In an 
article in last month’s Atlas (translated 
from the Paris Le Figaro, Feb. 9), Max 
Clos wrote that in Saigon day after day 
he heard: “The regime is leading us to 
disaster;” “it’s fascism;” “everything is 
getting worse and worse.” 

Washington has accused North Viet- 
namese guerrillas of “infiltrating” across 
the border into South Vietnam and “ter- 
rorizing” the peasants, and gives this 
as a reason for possible U.S. military in- 
tervention. The truth is that guerrillas 
have mushroomed all over South Viet- 
nam, Claniestine posters of a “National 


United Front” have appeared all over the 
country, calling for the liberation of 
South Vietnam from “U.S. slavery,” the 
overthrow of the Diem family rule and 
peaceful reunification with North Viet- 
nam, The Front is sponsored by trade 
unions, peasant and youth organizations. 

“In South Vietnam,” Lippmann said, 
“the government which we brought into 
power is in great peril. It holds the cit- 
ies but it has all but lost control of the 
countryside to the Communist guerillas.” 
Lippman asked: “Why is our friend and 
client, Ngo Dinh Diem, losing this civil 
war?” And he gave the answer: “Now 
the truth is, as so many correspondents 
have reported, that our man is extremely 
unpopular, his government being both 
reactionary and corrupt.” Clos came to 
the same conclusion: 

“Today, the South Vietnam rice gran- 
ary is politically controlled by Vietminh 
(guerrillas). The Saigon government and 
its local representatives are cut off from 
any contact with the people. They pos- 
sess only the outward trappings of power. 
To the bourgeoisie in Saigon no less than 
to the peasants, the regime appears as 
an instrument of oppression whose 
downfall everybody desires.” 


NOTHING IFARNED: The policy to- 
ward Laos and South Vietnam indicates 
that the Kennedy Administration has 
learned nothing from its ill-fated Cuban 
invasion. Kennedy has spoken of the 
need for “reform” in underdeveloped 
countries, but his concept of reform 
stops short of endangering the profits 
of United Fiuit and Standard Oil com- 
panies. 

In the case of the Cuban invasion, for 
instance, the U.S. chose from among 
the exiles the group that pledged to re- 
store U.S, property taken over by the 
Castro government. Making the under- 
developed world safe for American com- 
panies and “containment” of the Soviet 
Union and China still remain as the two 
basic policies of Washington. 

Obsessed by these policies, the U.S. 
has failed to note that countries it con- 
siders friendly are taking steps similar 
to those taken by Cuba and for the same 
reasons. 


CEYLON NEXT? Ceylon’s lower house, 
for instance, passed a bill on May 5 em- 
powering the government to set up a 
state corporation for the import and 
distribution of petroleum products; to 
take over, w:th compensation, the instal- 
lations of the American Standard Oil 
and California Texas Oil and the Brit- 
ish Shell Oil companies; to fix minimum 
and maximum prices of gasoline; and to 
take action against foreign companies 
if they fail to keep Ceylon supplied with 
petroleum products in the share of the 
market allotted to them. 

In reply to protests by the British and 
U.S. governments against some of the 
bill’s provisions, T. B. Illangaratne, Min- 
ister of Trade, Commerce, Food and 
Shipping said: “We have no doubt that 
these governments will understand the 
desire of ihe people of Ceylon to eman- 
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FAREWELL MESSAGE FROM THE POWELL - SCHUMAN 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


ies POWELL-SCHUMAN Defense Committee wishes to express its pro- 
found thanks and gratitude to the thousands of friends who gave finan- 
cial support and encouragement to John and Sylvia Powell and Julian Schu- 
man in their long struggle against charges of sedition. 


On May 2, 1961, the Department of Justice announced in San Francisco 
that it had dropped its five-year-old sedition charge against the Powells and 


Special credit goes to the counsel for their devotion and handling of the 
case. From the outset Doris Brin Walker, San Francisco attorney, carried the 
brunt of the defense and research. A. L. Wirin, well-known civil liberties at- 
torney in Los Angeles, did an outstanding presentation of many pre-trial argu- 
ments and constitutional issues. Charles Garry, San Francisco attorney, made 
a major contribution in donating his time and talent in preparing for trial and 
acting as chief trial counsel. Adam Lapin and lawyers Benjamin Dreyfus and 
Laurent Frantz are among many others who worked devotedly on the case. 


Many thanks are also in order to the hundreds who came forth to help 
with mailings, organize fund-raising benefits and arrange meetings to acquaint 
others with the issues involved in this freedom-of-the-press case. 


It is all of you whom we congratulate for this important civil liberties vic- 








cipate themselves from the economic 
bondage we have inherited from our col- 
onial past.” Ceylon was sending a team 
of officials to the Soviet Union and the 
Middle East next month to negotiate 
purchase snd supply of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 


“Ceylon, in her efforts to combat the 
economic crisis on the island,” the New 
York Times said (May 6), “appears to 
be drawing gradually closer to the So- 
viet Union. . Some Ceylonese feel 
that the West has taken advantage of 
them. Markets for the tea, rubber and 
cocoanut products are precarious : 
Therefore, Soviet offers to supply ma- 
chinery, other heavy equipment, petrol- 
eum products, sugar and other goods in 
exchange for tea, rubber and cocoanut 
oil have been warmly welcomed.” 


NO SURPRISE: Washington could noi 
have been unaware of Ceylon’s views, 
for Dhanavala Weerasekara, Ceylonese 
MP and a member of Premier Mrs. Sir- 
imavo Banderanaike’s ruling Freedom 
Party, spoke frankly to U.S. officials 
during a recent tour of this country. 
Weerasexara noted that when Cey- 
lonese officials asked the U.S. embassy 
for American financial assistance for ru- 
ral roads which would open up country- 
wide commerce, the embassy, he said, 
“spoke of your Peace Corps and offered 


us personnel and advisers to build our 
own roads.” He added : 

“We don’t need technicians; we've 
been building roads for at least 3,000 
years. The technician doesn’t solve the 
problem of labor.” 

In contrast, Weerasekara said, Can- 
ada had loaned Ceylon funds for build- 
ing rural roads; the Soviet Union has 
financed the construction of a tire fac- 
tory and Czechoslovakia has built a su- 
gar processing plant. The factories were 
built on long term loans repayable 
through goods. 

In stating why the U.S. has been un- 
der attack in Ceylon for its China pol- 
icy, the Ceylonese MP exposed the weak- 
ness of Washington’s policy in South- 
east Asia: “We recognize Red China, 
and feel it is ridiculous to keep it out 
of the UN and recognize what is called 
Free China because I don’t feel Free 
China is free. From the point of view of 
Asian countries your policy looks ridicu- 
lous.” 


Yuri the First? 

USSIA HONORS Maj. Yuri Gagarin, 
the first man to conquer space, with 
a tribute of the kind paid only to czars. 
At a Kremlin palace reception he re- 
ceives the Order of Lenin and is made 

a hero of the Soviet Union. 
—Chicago Tribune, April 15 
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2nd Edition 


A HUMANIST 


2nd Edition 
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Four classics on Modern Humanism 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HUMANISM 


(This book has been called “readable and persuasive” (New York Times), 
f'a philosophy of life in simple and honest terms” (The Survey), and “the 
best presentation of its subject in contemporary philosophy” (Journal of 
Philosophy). Vigorous and challenging, it traces the historical roots 
and development of naturalistic Humanism and offers this philosophy 
as a guide to richer and fuller living for modern man, 


Cloth $2.50 Paperback $1.45 


THE ILLUSION 


OF IMMORTALITY 
With an introduction by JOHN DEWEY 


‘If a man die, shall he live again? The author gives a frank, brilliantly- 
written answer to this age-long question, and in so doing, “with admir- 
able clarity and simplicity marshals the evidence against the idea of 
personal survival after death” (New York Times). Scholars, theologians 
‘and general readers have acclaimed this book; John Dewey in his Intro- 
\duction termed it “worthy of the serious attention of all thoughtful 


Cloth $3.95 Paperback $1.65 


MAN ANSWERS DEATH 
An Anthology of Poetry 


More than 350 poems chosen with sensitive taste, offering a whole- 
hearted affirmation of life in terms of freedom, joy and beauty, “The 
best collection of its kind.” (Louis Untermeyer) ° J 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Desk N, 15 East 40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
SSDS YDS EFINITION eo” 


FUNERAL SERVICE 


A dignified and moving answer for those who find traditional funeral 
ceremonies unsatisfactory. “It is liturgy that is also literature.” 
(Rev. David Rhys Williams, Unitarian Minister) 


HORIZON PRESS 
.156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10,°N. Y) 
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BOOKS 


In praise of high treason 


r} ‘T HE SOUTH may have 
lost the war, but it’s sure 
going to win the Centennial,” 
says Karl Betts, executive direc- 
tor of the National Civil War 
Centennial Commission, 

Now I haven’t kept count, but 
it seems to me that more books 
are appearing today extolling 
Lee than praising Lincoln. Yet 
Lee was, beyond all doubt, guilty 
of treason. 

Recently, Doubleday has seen 
fit to reprint another laudatory 
biography of Lee by his son, 
Robert E. Lee Jr., with an in- 
troduction by Philip Van Doren 
Stern.* This is Doubleday’s— 
and Stern’s—contribution to the 
current desecration of the cen- 
tennial. 


EF’S SON relates this post- 
war incident about his fa- 
ther: 

“In talking with Col. Carter 
about the situation of farmers 
in the South, he (Lee Sr.) urged 
him to get rid of the Negroes 
left on the farm—some ninety- 
odd ir number, principally wom- 
en and children—and advised 
him to secure white labor.” 
Then General Lee remarked: “I 
have observed that wherever 
you find the Negro, everything 
is going down around him, and 
wherever you find the white 
man. you see everything around 
him improving.” 

Again, General Lee wrote to 
his son and biographer Robert 
in 1868: “You will never pros- 
per with the blacks, and it is 
abhorrent to a reflecting mind 
to be supporting and cherish- 
ing those who are plotting and 
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INSURANCE 





for honest, 
competent counse' 
on ALL ycur needs 
consult 


BEN KARR 


AL8SERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St.. L A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury! Mitchell 
Optician 
610 S Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 40 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICF- LOW PRICES 
Park tree + fe. Pershing Sq. Gar 











IN MEMORIAM 


icy family mourns 


the passing of 


Esther 
Rothman 


The purest kind 
of a gal 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 


ESTHER GLASER 


May, 1956 





working for your injury, and all 
of whose sympathies and asso- 
elations are antagonistic to 
yours. Our material, social, and 
political interests are naturally 
with the whites.” / 


HE SON has in this book 

omitted everything which, in 
his thinking, might reflect ad- 
versely on his father. Yet he 
includes the above quotations. 
It is apparent that, in this per- 
tod of colonial upheaval abroad 
and mass demonstrations and 
sit-ins to end jimcrow at home, 
neither the author, nor Stern, 
sees anything offensive to the 
Negro people, to thinking whites, 
or te the movement for equality 
in these views of General Lee. 


The General despised not 
only Negroes, 
American Indians, Japanese, 
and Chinese; we have it all 
from his own mouth. Nor did 
he follow Virginia out of the 
Union, as Stern states; he 
helped force Virginia out of the 





NEW YORK 





BEETHOVEN'S OPERA NOW 4 FILM: 
The timeless celebration af 
the Fight for Freedom 


FIDELIO 


America’s Premiere Friday, May i? 
55th ST. PLAYHOUSE 
Bet. 6th & Ith Aves. JU 6-4590 








FORUM 


Federal Sponsorship for 
all Performing Arts... 
YES? NO? 
Speakers: 
MAX ROACH 
RAMJOHN HOLDA 
SIMON BLY 
Pius DANCING to the music of 
“SIX ANGRY YOUNG MEN” 
featuring ABDUL MALIK 
SUN., MAY 14 4-7 P.M. 
at the JAZZ, CALLERY 
80 St. Mark's Pi. Don. $1 
Sponsored Ov 
ON GUARD fOR FREEDOM coun. 
P.O. POX 280, N.¥ 


but Mexicans, 





Union, Stern’s own chronology 
of Lee gives April 20, 1861, as 
the date of Lee’s resignation 
trom the U.S. Army; April 23 as 
the date on which he accepted 
the post of commander of the 
armed forces of Virginia; and 
May 23 as the date on which 
Virginia seceded. 

This is the man whom Stern 
considers “almost impossible to 
dislike.” 

—Elizabeth Lawson 


*“MY FATHER, GENERAL 
LEE, by Captain Robert E. 
Lee Jr. Doubleday & Co. 453 
pp. $5.95. 
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American Premiere! 


SATURDAY, MAY 138 
An Artkino Release 


“LULLABY” 
A Soviet Drama in Color 
directed by Mikhail Kalin 


First actual films about Yuri 
Cagarin from the Soviet Union! 


CAMEO 8th ~~ a St, 





also 


A Cinema 16 Release 


AMERICAN PREMIER NOW 


CANNES FESTIVAL PRIZE WINNER 


“THE END OF SEPTEMBER 1944 
the Warsaw uprising was drawing to its tragic 
end.” So begins the brilliant new Polish film 
about the men and women who took to the 
sewers of Warsaw in flight from the Nazis. 


anrononrs NU. 


Broadway and 88th Street 
TR 4-9189 








World Cinema 
repertory season 








Bleecker St. Cinema 


PRESENiS 3 WEEKS OF 
OUTSTANDING SOVIET CLASSICS 


FRI, MAY 19 thru JUNE 1 (2 wks only) 
A TRIBUTE 10 DOVZHENKO—A Re- 





DISCUSSION: 
STEVE NELSON 
on 
“The Civil War in 
Spain & Cuba Today” 
and 
SIDNEY 
FINKELSTEIN 
“Liberal Arts Education 
& The Job Market” 


Raffle Drawing — Prize, 
Original Painting 
Rm. 16 E, 853 Bway, N.Y.C. 
ACADEMY HALL 
FRI., MAY 19— 8:30 P.M. 


Admission Free 


Sponsored by the Student Council of 
the New York School for Marxist 
Studies, Rm. 1922, 853 Broadway. 











In the Fail we'll deliver them to 
Just $3.50 for all the items in 
stored in certified cold storage. 
chestér and Long Island. Cail us 
date. 


smoothiy working zippers! 


Empty closets, protect winter garments with 


BOX STORAGE 


GUARDIAN READFRS: Do you know about box storage? Here’s 
the way it works: We'll pick up your soiled winter coats, 
Diankets, children’s garments, etc., 
regular economy prices, and put them in your private box in storage. 
you freshly pressed. Storage charge? 
your box. Furs cleaned, glazed and 
We service New York City, West- 
today to arrange your future pickup 


suits, 
clean and mcthproof them at our 


SLAYTON CLEANERS, 1565 York Av., (cor. 83) NYC 


FREE! Just telephone us for a Zipper War Pencil to assure 


UN 1-1888 








MONDAY, MAY 22 


$1 in Advance 
SEND FOR TICKETS: 





Monthly Review Associates 
invites you to hear 


The Truth About Cuba! 


An Eyewitness Report by 
LEO HUBERMAN 


who was on the scene during the invasion 
Guest Artist: MELITTA DEL VILLAR 
Chairman: CAREY McWILLIAMS 


8:30 P.M. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER (Grand Ballroom) 
34th St. and Eighth Avenue 


$1.50 at the door 


PHONE: CH 2-8403 





Monthly Review Associates, 333 6th Ave., N.Y. 14 


trospective Series in Honor of the Late, 
Great Poet of the Cinema, ALEXANDER 
DOVZHENKO, former peasant and paint- 
er, later gifted film writer and director. 


FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING of DOV- 
ZHENKO’S SVIENIGORA, the legendary 
recreation of a fabulous Ukrainian folk 
tale that stirred the film world of 1927 
and brought E.senstein and Pudovkin 
to their feet with applause, Will be shown 
every day for two weeks, plus a DOV- 
ZHENKO co-feat.ire on dates indicated: 


ARSENAL (1929: —Fri., Sat., Sun., May 
19-21; Wonderfuiiy intense ‘and imagin- 
ative outcry against war—not shown 
here publicly for 30 years. 


EARTH (1930)—Mon. thru Thurs., May 
22-25; World famous celebration of the 
triumph of life — Unanimous critic’s 
choice for this series 


SHORS (1939)—Fri., Sat., Sun., May 26- 
28; A Rich Cinematic Epic of the Uk- 
raine during the Occupation by the 
German army o* intervention in 1918-19 
With a notable score by DMITRI KABA- 
LEVSKY. 


UKRAINE IN FIAMES (1943) — Mon., 
Tues.. May 29-30; A memorable screen 
document of the battle for the Ukraine, 
a turning point ir world history that the 
world has forgotten. Filmed by 24 cam- 
eramen who advanced with the army 
that drove the Ge:mans out. Supervised 
by DOVZHENKO. 


LIFE IN BLOOM (1948) Wed., Thurs., 
May 31-June 1; ihe story of Michurin, 
scientist who struggled to place science 
at the service of society. Musical score 
by DMITRI SHOSTAKOVITCH. “Truly 
beautiful”—New York Times. 


Fri.. June 2, taru THURS., June 8 
FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING 
Abram Room's BED AND SOFA—A Com- 
edy on how the Eousing Shortage of the 
early 20's affex'ed Life and Love in 
Moscow; and A NIGHT AT THE PEK- 
ING OPERA - ‘Yirst public showing of 
this picture of the entrancing ancient 
theater arts of the Chinese known as 

“opera” (1959). 


BLEECKER ST. CINEMA 
144 Bleecker St. (2 blks. So. of 
Washington Sq.) OR 4-3210 
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Tropical 
Suits 


$30-55 Suits 
gust $10-13! 


HARRY has just received 1,000 
superb wash 'n wear tropical 
suits, some wth slight imperfec- 
tions that even your wife or best 
girl wouldn’t notice. Every one is 
yours for $10-15! All sizes, all 
colors, Ivy-league 3 - button 
styles, mohair, dacron-wool, you 
name it we've got it. 


Come in now for 
the best choice 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
New York City 
GR 17-9183 
Alterations Free 
Open till 7 P.M. 








4 Week Course 4 
CONCERTINA 


$50 Course LESSONS PLUS 
includes CONCERTINA 
(A NEW CONCERTINA IS YOURS: 


MATUSEWITCH ASSOCIATES 
1697 B’way (53 St.).. CI 71-0919 





VISIT OUR Mug Gallery 


Mugs for every occasion 





FROM 29c 


You Get So 
Much For So 
Little At 
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line tiers 


108 rh, Ave. So. [at W. 4th St} 
847 Lex Ave. Midtown Man. 
W. 137, Rt 4, Paramus, N. J. 
Hours: 10-10 WA 9-2666 





REE A RE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING Corp. 


MOVING @ RELIABLE 
* EFFICIENT @ STORAGE 
13 E. 7th St. 
near 3rd Av GR 7 2457 
| SER Rn RRR 





JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 





ento, fire, burglary, life, panacea 
accident, hospitalization, compens 
tion, etc. Phone: GR $3826 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3. (lith St.) 








of Foreign Born. 
SAT., MAY 20 
DISTRICT 65 HALL, 





CONG. WALTER CAN BE STOPPED! 


But We Must Act Now.. 


Come to the legislative Conference of the American Committee for Protection 


5 P.M. 
13 ASTOR PLACE, N.Y.C. 
A.C.P.F.B., 49 E. 2ist St., New York City 


. and Together! 


REGIS. $1. 


OR 4-5058 
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Cuba’s May Day 


(Continued from Page 1) 

worker-manager-leader discussions at 
every level. Cries of “No!” greeted his 
question as to whether the people were 
interested in the old type of elections. 

Having taken power, Castro said, the 
working class was not concerned with 
the aspirations of the exploiting, privi- 
leged minority to regain power. The 
people were now practicing democracy in 
a direct form. and “the revolution has 
civen them scmething more than a vote 
to each citizen—a gun to each one of the 
common neople who wishes to join the 
militia . . There is much work to do 
and the veople cannot waste time.” 

Cuba’s constitution of 1940, which the 
invaders claimed to carry on their ban- 
ners, was good for its time—though 
never im»ylemented—but “we say it is 
already out-of-date for us,” Castro said. 
“We have to talk about a new constitu- 
tion corresponding with the new sys- 
tem—a socialist constitution.” Cuba had 
as much rizht to protest against a cap- 
italist-imverialist system 90 miles from 
its shores as the U.S. had to protest 
against a socialist system 90 miles from 
theirs, but “it would not occur to us to 
protest since this is a question for the 
people of the U.S.” 


THE RE‘L THREAT: It was not Cuba’s 
socialist svstem that threatened U.S. 
security, but the U.S.’ own aggressive 
policies which could set off a world war. 
“Building our cooperatives, hospitals 
and schools, sending thousands of teach- 
ers into the interior to wipe out illiter- 





Foreign Born group to hold 


conference in N.Y. May 20 


HE AMERICAN COMMITTEE for 

Protection of Foreign Born will hold 
a legislative conference on Saturday, May 
20, 1 p.m., at District 65, 13 Astor Place, 
New York City. Ira Gollobin, attorney, 
will report on prospects for a statute of 
limitations on denaturalizations of the 
foreign born. Attorney Blanch Freedman 
will speak on H.R. 6, Congressman Wal- 
ter’s blueprint for civil liberties repres- 
sion. Russ Nixon, legislative representa- 
tive of the United Electrical Workers, will 
report on the Washington scene. 


—_— 
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Conrad, Denver Post 


A man’s best friend is his Dulles . . .? 


acy, erecting factories to increase our 
productive capacity, turning barracks 
into schools and giving our people the 
right to 1 better future, we do not en- 
danger the life and security of a single 
U.S. family. They know they lie when 
they say Cuba endangers their security; 
they know that what Cuba endangers is 
the security of the monopolies, because 
Cuba’s example is contagious.” 

Cuba had declared its readiness for 
discussions, but the U.S. reply was that 
ecunomic questions could be discussed 
but not “communism 90 miles away... 
Well, who had told them that we would 
agree to discuss in any way our internal 
affairs and social system? Where did 
they get the notion that we would dis- 
cuss that? We are ourselves, not them. 
Questions relating to the social system 
which we choose to establish here—we 
are not prepared to let anyone so much 
as brush them with a rose petal.” 

Any further invasion, Fidel said, would 
be “a fight to the death”: every Cuban’s 
duty woul be to kill invaders, and “not 
a single cne should be taken prisoner.” 
But he repeated his contention that the 
revolution shculd be generous with manv 
of the prisoners of the last invasion. He 
gave further assurances to small busi- 
ness and small property-owners, and ap- 
pealed to the minority who never under- 
stood and worked with the revolution to 


think again in light of recent events. 
“The revolution denies that it has to use 
force even against this minority—it pre- 
fers to use reason and persuasion.” Quot- 
ing from his “History Will Absolve Me” 
speech before the Batista court, and 
from the Declaration of Havana, he said 
that now as then these expressed “the 
essence of our socialist revolution.” 


SUPER-COLOSSAL: Cuba’s workers and 
peasants staged a 1414-hour-long super- 
colossal May Day parade through their 
capital. Country folk converged on 
Havana from all of western Cuba: some- 
one estimated—and why not accept it? 
—that a million men, women and chil- 
dren were out on the streets around the 
Plaza Civica. In Santiago more than 
300,000 more marched. , 

Almost everyone was bedecked with 
something red—skirts, shirts, parasols, 
little girls’ aresses, the traditional camp- 
esino’s neckerchief over proudly-worn 
work clothes. Bands played everything 
from the Marseillaise to intricate rumbas. 
With varying success, amateur choirs 
essayed a song that is new to most Cu- 
bans but soaring on the pop list since 
socialism was officially proclaimed: the 
Internationale. 

To socialists from abroad, horny- 
souled from years of factional contro- 
versy and hkair-splitting, it was as if the 
clock had turned back and socialism 
was re-emerging with the fresh dew on 
it. In hundreds of variants the banners 
proclaimed: “He who doesn’t work 
doesn’t earn,” “Workers of the world, 
unite!”, “Fidel, Khrushchev, we are with 
you both!” 

Doctors ane nurses, baseball players, 
government office employes, building 
workers with shovels, campesinos in 
sugarcane wagons hauled by tractors 
that tooted ‘Vence-re- mos!” with their 
horns—en-llessly, with an _ intensifying 
rhythm of joy, they edged forward 
through the hot afternoon. 


BIGGEST WELCOME: Many in the 
parade carried guns, and the greatest 
storm of welcome was reserved for the 
militias who fought in the Cienaga, who 
marched past together after nightfall. 
But it was essentially a May Day dedi- 
cated to veace—while keeping the pow- 
der dry, Almost every float included the 
motif of the anti-illiteracy campaign, 
and a host o1 “alphabetizers’ marched 








Bay Area readers form 

Committee to help Guardian 

GUARDIAN readers conference has 

organized an East Bay committee to 
get more readers for the paper in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. The new com- 
mittee is called Supporters of National 
Guardian and is known by its initials— 
SONG. 

Secretary of the new group is Lee Coe, 
840 Delaware St., Berkeley 10, Calif., 
TH 3-4382), a member of the Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehcusemen’s Union. Mr. 
Coe has invited other GUARDIAN read- 
ers in the East Bay region to join SONG 
and support its projects. 

First public meeting of the new com- 
mittee will be held May 19 at United 
Nations. Hall in the ILWU Bidg., 160 
Grand Ave., Oakland. Speakers will be 
Robert and Valeda Randolph, recently 
returned from the Mexico Peace Confer- 
ence and Cuba. Paul Heide, ILWU busi- 
ness agent, will be chairman. 








as one body. “Alphabetizing to wipe out 
imperialist aggression,” their slogans 
said—and cuoted Marti: “An ignorant 
people can be deceived with superstitions 
and made servile.” 

By the time Castro began to speak 
long after dark, hundreds of people in 
the Plaza had fallen asleep on the 
ground from sheer exhaustion. But when 
he said he “would be as brief as possible” 
after the long day of rejoicing, shouts of 
protest rose on every hand. That’s how 
these extraordinary people feel about 
Castro. 





Ni's Pammartsroen in Ny Dag, Stockholm 
“The tourist posters told us Cuba is the 
land of surprises!” 





IN MEMORIAM 


IN TRIBUTE 


GILBERT “CISCO” HOUSTON 
Died April 28, 1961 


Born August 18, 1918 
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Robert & Valeda 
RANDOLPH 


Recently returned from the 
Mexico Peace Conference and 
Cuba, will speak 


United Nations Hall 
ILWU Warehouse Blidg., Loc. 6 
160 Grand Ave., Oakland 


Chairman: Paul Heide 
Auspices: SONG 


(Supporters of the 
National Guardian) 


BAY AREA 





MAY 19 
Adults $12.50 





Bay Area Guardian Angels 
Join the Guardian Week End 
at Camp Monte Toyon, June 16-18 


Beautiful Camp Monte Toyon (deep in the redwoods, 7 miles east of 
Santa Cruz) will be yours the week end of June 16-18! An exhilar- 


ating program of music, good food, sports. discussion and relaxation 
has been arranged, among friends you'll enjoy. 


For reservations phone or write— 
MARGARET DRIGGS, 333A 7th Ave., S.F. 18 (SK 2-5988) 
(East Bay) LEE COE, 840 Delaware, Berkeley 10 (TH 3-4382) 
EARN YOUR WAY—Join the Guardian’s Sub Drive! One 
third of all the money you turn in before June 16 will ap- 

nly to the cost of your Guardian week end! 


Students $10 Under 12 $6 











RESORTS 


RESORTS 








reservations @ 
for beautiful 


HOTEL CAPITOL 
Livingston Manor, N.Y. 
“The Best Location 
For Your Vacation” 
Modern Hotel, redecorated and 
improved. All sports — rowing, 


MAPLE VILLA 


BUNGALOW COLONY 
PLATTEKILL, N. Y¥. 
‘Garden Spot of the Hudson Valiey.’ 
A summer community with a full 
time supervised day camp on 75 acres 
of fruit ‘and, only about an hour 
from N.Y.C. via Thruway to New- 
ourgh. — Completely furnished with 





A great folk singer who had long earned his 
“legendary” status along with his buddy Woody 
Guthrie... A great puy .. .A Fighter for De- 
cency and Justice in this world ...A singer, 
writer, songwriter, union organizer whose creative 
work will leave its mark on America for many a 
year . 

To Cisco we sing, 


“So Long, It’s Been Good to Know You” 
His Many Friends 
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new Chaits are 
streaming in! 


Decoration Day (4 fun-filled 
days) and summer, too. Bet- 
ter rush yours. Entertainment. 
Day Camp. Folk and Square 
Dancing. Filtered Swimming 
Pool, tennis, all sports. New 
air-conditioned bldgs. All with 
the people you like to be with 
—and low low rates. Hurry! 

Chaits, Accord 1, N.Y. 

Kerhonkson 8316 


fishing, swimming, lake on prem- 
ises, folk dancing, other enter- 
tainment. —- SPECIAL: MAY & 
JUNE: $36 per week and up. 


modern facilities. Two filtered swim- 

ming pools, al) sports, fishing, danc- 

ing TV, children’s playgrounds, 

lakes & boating. Teen-age program. 
Write for brochure. 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND, 


$28 and up. MAPLE VILLA, R.F.D. No. 3, 
me Walikill, N.Y. 

Call Livingston Manor or Telephone Newburgh: JO 1-0848 

194 or 195 N.Y.C. — HY %-4929 or BU 2-2134 




















Introductory sub: 
$1 for 13 weeks 





Only Several Rental Units Left! 
GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY, Goldens Bridge, N.Y. 


Progressive and cultural program for adults, including dance, drama, arts 

and crafts, and chorus groups. Sat. evening professional programs, 8-acre 

private lake, protected. 

DAY CAMP — NURSERY — TEEN PROGRAM 

Easy Commuting: i-hr. to N.Y.C. by car; 1%-hrs. to Grand Central. Direc- 

tions: Take Saw Mill River Parkway to Goldens Bridge, turn right on Route 

138 for 14-mile. Rental Agent at lake each Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: OL 2-1990 
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BAY ARtA 


You Are Cordially Invited 
To a Public Meeting on 
CUBA AND LATIN AMERICA 
FRIDAY, MAY 19 8:30 P.M, 
Warehouse Union Bldg., Oakland 
Speakers: Robert & Valeda Randolph 
Bernardo Garcia of Havana 
Chairman: Paul Heide, Bus. Ag., ILWU 
Auspices: SONG (Supporters of the 
National Guardian) 








LOS ANGELES 


llth ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF NATIONA- 
ITIES, SUN., JUNE 11—10 A.M..on. , 
at renovated AMERICAN - CROATIAN 
PICNIC GROUNDS, 330 S. FORD BLVD. 
Enjoy a day with your family & friends 
under the auspices of the L.A. COMM. 
FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN. 
SPECIAL CARE & PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Adm. 75c. Children under 12 free, 


“THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD 

REICH” revieved by Harry Carlisle 
Sat., May 20, 12 noon 

CITY TERRACE CULTURAL CENTER 

3875 City Terrace Dr., Eastside C.P.F.B. 











HEAR SOCIALIST COMMENTARY 
Theodore Edwards, Soc. Workers Party 
Fri., May 19,, 7:45 p.m. 
Alternate Fridays thereafter 
FM station KPFK, 90.7 on your dial 


THE RACE IN SPACE 
Competition & Conflict between the So- 
viet & Capitalist Systems. Lecture by 
Arne Swabeck, Fri.. May 19, 8:15 p.m. 
Forum Hall, 1702 E. 4 St. Don. $1. Stu- 
dents & Unem. 50c. Ausp: Militant Labor 
Forum. Phones: AN 9-4953 or WE 5-9238. 


MILWAUKEE 


Every Mon., 8 p.m. Intl. Cooking school: 
enzymes, cholestrol, cancer, mental con- 
stipation: Buffet and Workshop, Tic. 
Forming summer theater. writers need- 
ed. 2520 E. Belleview Pl. WO 4-9945. Sun. 
Dinner $1.50, Chef G.G. Goltz. 


CHICAGO 


“FOR PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 
FOR THE NEW CUBA” 

DAVE DELLINGFR—Editor, Liberation 
Chairman, Noa-Violent Committee for 
Cuban Independence. 

RICHARD GIBSON, National Executive 
Secretary of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. 

8 p.m., Saturday, May 20 
(Cuban Independence Day) 
HAMILTON WOTEL 
GRAND BALLROOM 
20 South Dearborn St. 
Donation $1 


DETROIT 


CANDIDATES ROBERT HIMMEL FOR 
MAYOR & SARAH LOVELL FOR COM- 
MON COUNCIL wii speak on ‘‘Labor’s 
Stake in the Detroit City Election” at a 
meeting sponsored by the Friday Night 
Socialist Forum. 

FRIDAY, MAY 19 8 p.m. 

3737 Woodward Ave., Detroit 


























BOSTON 


“A SOCIALIST LABOR PROGRAM” 
Speaker: 
Tom Kerry, Militant Labor Editor, 
SAT., MAY 20, 8 P.M. 
Boston Labor Forum 
Room 200, 295 Huntington Ave. 
Ausp: Socialist Workers Party 


NEW YORK 


DR. LINUS PAULING 
will report on the OSLO CONFERENCE 
of May 2-7 “TO STOP THE SPREAD OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS” 
CARNEGIE HALL, FRI., MAY 12 
Conference of Greater N.Y. Peace Groups 
550 5th Ave. NY. 3 PL 737-6554 


“CARNIVAL IN MOSCOW” 

Color Comedy, English Dialogue 
This you'll enjoy! 
POLONIA CLUB, 201 Second Ave. 
Sun., May 14, 3:30 p.m. (one time only) 
Bring your friends. Adm. free. 


VACATION IN ISRAEL 
Sun., May 14, 8 p.m., Color film, travel 
tips, music, refreshments. 310 W. 71 St. 
Studio 5. DA 8-6154, afternoons. Cont. 
$1. Next week: VACATION IN MEXICO. 


7 YEARS LATER—Hear Atty. THOMAS 
RUSSELL JONES, NAACP LEADER dis- 
cuss what has been done and what needs 
doing to implement Supreme Court 
School Desegregation Decision. Fri., May 
19,—8:30 p.m. 

1110 EASTERN PARKWAY, Bklyn. 

Ausp: Daniel Lapidus Frat. Society 


“PUERTO RICO, DEMOCRATIC SHOW- 
CASE OR U.S. COLONY?” Speaker: Car- 
los Curras 
Fri., May 12, 8:30 p.m. 
116 University Pi. (off Union Sq.) 
Don. 50c. Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. 





























IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 








CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 
IRE - HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 














Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 


Copy deadline Monday before 
‘publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











WED., THURS., FRI., MAY 10, 11, 12 
A new Russian film in color with Eng. 
titles, THE WRESTLER & THE CLOWN, 
plus THE STORY OF THE BALALAIKA, 
WED., THURS., FRI, MAY 17, 18, 19 
Return engagemeut by popular demand 
of the new Russian film, 
A TRAIN GOES TO KIEV 

AMERICAN THEATER, 238 E. 3rd St: 
(bet. Aves. B&C) CA 8-6875. ADM. 5c. 


WHO SAYS THERE’S NO COOKING 
LIKE MAMA’S? (collectively) & her 
daughters are stirring the pots for the 
ith ANNUAL ALL-NATIONS PICNIC 
of the AMERICAN COMM. FOR PRO- 
TECTION OF FOREIGN BORN, Sunday, 
June 25, Camp Midvale, N.Y. 








FORUM 
Federal Sponsorship for All Performing 
Arts—Yes? No? 
Speakers: Max Roach, Ramjohn Holda, 
Simon Bly. Plus cancing to the music 
of Six Angry Young Men, featuring Ab- 
dul Malik. 

Sun., May 14, 4-7 p.m. $1 don. 
Jazz Gallery, 80 St. Marks Pl. 
Sponsor: On Guard for Freedom Comm. 

P.O. Box 280, N.¥.C. 27. 


DR. HERBERT APTHEKER 
speaks on 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
SUNDAY, MAY 21, 7:30 p.m. 
1110 Eastern Parkway 
Bklyn, N.Y. 
Ausp: Crown Heiguts Forum 





Cont. 50c 


FRIDAY, MAY 19, 8:30 p.m 
Discussion by STEVE NELSON on the 
“CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN & CUBA TO- 
DAY” and SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN, “LIB- 
ERAL ARTS EDUCATION & THE JOB 
SITUATION.” 

Raffle Drawing -~ Prize, Orig. Painting. 
Room 16E 353 Broadway, Academy Hall 
Ausp: Student Council, N.Y. School for 
Marxist Studies, Km. 1922, 853 Broadway. 














GENERAL 





1,000 Name & Address labels, in reusable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Catalog on request. W. L. 
Whiteman Co., Box NG, Boston i, 
Mass. 





DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures’ by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


RUSSIAN CONVERSATION CLASSES 
by experienced instructor 
Beginners & Advanced 
For information, call NO 3-6141 
AMERICAN-RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RELIABLE WATCH REPAIR SHOP 
“We Live Up To Our Name” 
Jewelry & Watches 
I. Jacobson 548 Clement St. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4661 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 


SAVE WITH PAPERBACKS—11,000 Titles 
from 200 publishers. Every subject: Lit- 
erature, Art, Poetry, Languages, History, 
Sciences, Reference Books, Psychology, 
Religion, Sociology, ete Mail 25c for 132 
page catalog. PAPERBACKS, BOX 206 
A, VENICE, CALIF. 


Read, “A NEW LOOK AT CUBA: THE 
CHALLENGE TO KENNEDY” by Jesse 
Gordor & Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, 
































U.S. Army (ret.). Send 10c for copy to . 


Box CC, National Guardian, 197 E. 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


PEEKSKILL VICINITY. Beautiful 5-rm., 
newly built home with secluded grounds 
in integrated community. Full basement, 
French windows Can be converted into 
4-room income producing apt. All shop- 
ping & recreational facilities. Price— 
$14,500, $4,500 down. Call weekdays after 
9 p.m. TU 2-9085. 











RESORTS 


Yes, SPRINU is inviting you 
to the “HILLBERG FARM”’— 
Reserve for SUMMER 
Phones: Kerhonkson 8008-W 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 








Vacation on the farm. Relax on 100 beau- 
tiful acres, lake or premises, wholesome 
food in abundance. Animals for the chil- 
dren. Perfect for families. Meet 30 other 
nice people. Adults $40; children $25 per 
week. Y. SCHWARTZ, SPRING MOUN- 
TAIN HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
PHONE: JEFFERSONVILLE 290. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS — Timms Lodge 
clean, quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports & recreation. For informa- 
tion: Write, Mrs. J. Timms,, Box 135 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel.: ROckwell 4-2544. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


“A Colony Fit for You" on Route 17, 
Exit 112.—Now ycu can select a 2 or 
3-room bungalow. Day Camp. Folk danc- 
ing instruction, other cultural activi- 
ties. Tennis, sviriming, all sport facil- 
ities. N.Y.C. phone: NI 5-0682 or Wood- 
ridge 835. Mirth Colony,—Mountaindale, 
New York. 











Country residence, Croton Park Colony, 
Croton Ave., Peexskill. Beautiful bunga- 
lows with all improvements, low rental. 
—- community. Call Peekskill 9- 


MODERN 2-REDROOM BUNGALOW,— 
reasonable. Progressive atmosphere. For 
summer. Lake Mohegan. Mrs. Weisman, 
Lakeland Ave. off Lexington. Call LAKE- 
LAND 8-7132. 


FARM HOUSE, Orange county, 8 room, 
118 acres, pond, suitable 2 families. $650 
for July & Aug. Call YU 9-0367, weekdays 
after 6 p.m. 











PROVINCETOWN, UNUSUAL EQUIPPED 
APTS. Sun decks, Pvt. Beach, quiet, 
convenint. Week, month, season. Box 
PR, Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., N.Y.C. 9. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your needs and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Cainping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.Y. 25—AC 2-2721 


NEW YORK 











CLASSIFIED 








MERCHANDISE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
above carload cost. Prices as low us 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 
1 hour free parking. 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
A 17-0444 
Plainfleld, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 11 











MANY SPECIALS & 
BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on al! 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN’S GIFT 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
. all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Autchenreuter Bavarian 


hina 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


JEWELRY 
Lovely selections. For you, for gifts. 
Jules Brenner, 127 Macdougal St. OR 4- 
0840. 











HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERTI, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


APT. TO SHARE 


GIRL OVER 25, to share modern 4-room 
apt. on West 30 St. Separate bedroom, 
air-conditioned, doorman. Write Box AA, 
National Guardiaa, 197 E. 4 St. N.Y.C. 9. 


SERVICES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
Investments, Insurance, Up to Date 
Programming 
Jack Dworkin 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


IF TIRED OF MAPLE, WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. Refinishing, Polishing, Repairing 
furniture in vour home. FREE ESTI- 
MATE. Call evenings IN 9-6827. 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS —done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
al) boros. Fraterna) attention. Hy 8-7887. 


BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 























MU 2-7200 

















NORMA CATERERS: Now booking tor 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or tempie. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 


x GALLERY st 


E 





sf 


N MARCH 12 JACKIE LEE FRANKLIN, editor of Student 
Statesman, published by the Crusade for God and Freedom, 
showed up at police headquarters in Los Angeles sporting two black 
eyes and a bruised nose. He said that “five or six” thugs had forced 
their way into his apartment, attacked him with “fists, clubs and 
feet” and screamed “Nazi” and “fascist” at him. He said the attack 
was because of his anti-communist editorials. 


Franklin, 20, a student at El Camino College, appeared on radio 
and television shows to tell of the attack. Robert Welch, founder 
of the John Birch Society, praised him publicly. 

Suspicious detectives found discrepancies in Franklin’s story. 
Under questioning he broke down and confessed it was a hoax. The 
wounds were self-inflicted. He said: “It was up to me to do anything 
I could to wake people up .. . to the communist menace.” 

A warrant for giving a false police report was issued against 
Franklin, but he left town before it could be served. 


HEN AIR RAID SIRENS wailed in Portland, Ore., on April 28— 
Civil Defense Day—key local officials sped to an underground 





Poland Magazine, Warsaw 


operations center outside the city. 
But City Commissioner Stanley W. 
Earl stayed at his desk. He said: 
“This exercise is a complete waste 
of time, money and manpower.” Dur- 
ing the Korean War, Earl resigned 
as labor adviser to the State Dept. 
mission to South Korea and de- 
nounced the Rhee regime as corrupt 
and tyrannical . . . Gen. Gursel of 


“Mary says that she met TUrkey said: “Our government is a 


him at a costume ball. But 
that was two months ago!” 


very liberal government, but I hardly 
think it would run to permitting a 
Communist Party.” 


cos L. & Gril 


fiths said in the Gravesend and Dartford Reporter in England: 
“Most people are pleased with the new ferries, but I have heard a 
number of complaints. People have complained that although there 
are toilets on the ferries they are always locked, which is most incon- 
venient for passengers. Enquiries revealed that the reason the toilets 
were locked was to keep them clean.” ...A director of Vickers Arm- 
strong, one of Britain’s largest armaments manufacturers, is Rear 
Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard . .. For those who missed it, May 1 
was designated as the beginning of Invest in America Week ...A 
help-wanted ad in the New York Times (April 30) read: “Exec. Secy- 
Asst. to President. Long hours, hard work, low pay, demanding 
boss....” ...San Francisco Health Director Dr. Ellis Sox asked the 
Board of Supervisors for-a grant to find out why the city has the 
highest suicide rate in the country. Mildred Holota, chief of the State 
Dept. of Public Health's statistics bureau, said the reasons usually 
attributed are: Attraction of the bridges; climate; and San Fran- 


cisco is “the end of the continent.” 


SOUTH LONDON newspaper last month reported that the town 

council could not find the owner of an unoccupied house in Mar- 
mountroad, Peckham, and it suggested that the first person to oc- 
cupy it might be able to stay there on “squatter’s rights.” The first 
to get there was Mrs. Florence Clements and her three-year-old 
daughter. Mrs. Clements found the front door open and moved in. 
A long tline of “squatters” waited outside while she made herself 


at home. 


A professional wrestler, Patrick O’Donovan, pushed passed the 
line and through the front door and took a hold on one of the two up- 
stairs bedrooms. The waiting “squatters” raised a fuss and eventu- 
ally police arrived to put out Mrs. Clements and O’Donovan. 

Mrs. Clements was taken to the hospital for treatment of minor 
bruises. She wept to reporters and said: “I thought this was the an- 
swer to all my prayers. I was trying to make it a clean home for my 
daughter and myself, when in through the front door came this 


Irishman. 


“Now it seems the police want us to leave unti! the council have 


sorted it all out.” 


O’Donovan’s injuries kept him in the hospital overnight. He ex- 
plained: “I moved in with my bed because I do nct want to live any 


longer with my sister.” 


—Robert E. Light 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
IN 1-7459 


N. Weintraub 

BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CB 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 








MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 Lours) or BU 2-3398. 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession. 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 1768 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. cng’ yon Bronz 63, N.Y. 


CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 

Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS: If they are in need of remod- 
eling or repair, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Ave., OR 5-7773. 
You can also get good buys at $$ savings. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





NEW YORK 





Russ Nixon 
Legislative Director, United 
Electrical Workers Union 
will speak on 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S 
WELFARE PROGRAM 
Wed., May 17 6 P.M. 
HOTEL WOODSTOCK 
43rd St., bet. 6th & 7th 
Admission 49c 


Arranged by: Dressmakers 
Forum, 359 W. 38th St., N.Y. 
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GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


New Records 


VANGUARD RECORDS 
$3.75; 3 for $10 


THE VIRTUOSO HORN: THE FOUR 


HORN CONCERTOS OF MOZART: 


Concerto No. 1 in D, K. 412; 
Concerto No. 2 in E. flat, K. 417; 
Concerto No. 3 in E flat, K 447; 
Concerto No. 4 in E flat, K 495. 
ALBERT LIN®ER, horn, with Vien- 
na State Opeia Orch.; Hans Swarow- 
ky, cond. ciater is a Danish vir- 
tuoso who has won ovations for his 
playing of 'ozart’s concertos. 
VRS 1060 
J. S. BACH: CANTATA No. 12. 
‘‘Weinen, Kalgen, Sorgen, Zagen’’; 
Cantata No. 29. ‘‘Wir Danken Dir.” 
Soloists: Davrath, Rossl - Majdan, 
Dermota, Berry. Vienna Chamber 
Choir & Vierna State Opera Orch., 
Moscens Woldike, cond. .... BG 610 





CISCO HOUSTON LIVED ALL 
OF !4!8 SONGS. Cisco Houston 
who died April 28, picked pota- 
toes, workcd in factories, and 
wis torped'ed on the way to 
Murmansk and Cherbourg during 
the war. tle knew the people of 
America and to then he sang. 
His memorial is in his music 











CISCO HOUSTON SINCS THE 
SONTS OF WGODY GUTHRIE: Pas- 
tures of Plenty; Ship in the Sky; 
C.urly Headed Baby; Do Re Mi and 
VRS 9089 
THE CISCO SPECIAL: Dark as a 
Dungeon; 3adman_ Ballad; 900 
Miles; Old Smoky; Big Rock Candy 
Meuntain; Old Dan Tucker and oth- 
Gi... chee erercstiy renee VRS 9059 
NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL, 1960 
Vol. 1—Pete Seeger, John Lee Hook- 
r, Alan Mills & 'ean Carignan, Tom 
Makem. Jimmy Driftwood, New 
Lost City Ramilors. ........ VRS 9083 


VOL. 2 — CiSCO HOUSTON, Bob 
Gibson G&G Bob Camp, Ed McCurdy, 
Ewan MacColl G&G Peggy Seeger, 
Lester Platt, Earl Scruggs G the 
Foggy Mountain Boys. ....VRS 9084 
COME AND GO WITH ME—Folk- 
song program by Ronnie Gilbert of 
the Weavers. In the Evening, De Los 
Cuatre Muleros, Done Gone, Johnny 
Has Gone for a Soldier and others. 
Fred Hellerman G Erik Darling, 
GUNBIS: assist saissaund VRS 9052 


VRS 1066 — MISCHA ELMAN 
PLAYS KREISLER; with Joseph Sei- 
ger, pianist. Mr. Elman plays ten of 
Kreisler’s best known works. The 
Elman tone, reports the New York 
Times, is ‘‘magnificent . . . direct 
and solid.” Included are Caprice 
Viennois, Schoen Rosmarin, La Git- 

GBS PRICE $3.75 


NEW PARLIAMENTS 
2 for $3.96 

HANDEL: WATER MUSIC (com- 
plete) —Ferenick, cond.; Brno Phil. 

PLP 146 
BEETHOVEN: PIANO CONCERTO 
NO. 5—‘‘Empeicr” — Sejna, cond. 
Czech PRN, OFM. 2.053650 PLP 147 
TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY No. 5 


Lovro con Matacic, cond. Czech Phil. 
PLP 149 


“Light”? CLASSICAL COLLECTION 
NO. 3: — WAGNER (Good Friday 
music) ; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV (Rus- 
sian Easter Overture) ; DUKAS (The 
Sorcerer's Aovprentice); DELIBES 
(Suite from ‘Coppelia’’) PLP 150 


“Light” CLASSICAL COLLECTION 
NO. 4 — BORODIN § (Polovtsian 
Dances G In the Steppes of Central 
Asia) ; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV (Over- 
ture to the Tsar's Bride); MUS- 
SORGSKY (Night on Bald Moun- 
tain); DARCOMIJSKY (Cossack 
Dance) ar TEs 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item 


‘Amount 























No COD'’s. 


Name 
Address .. 
City 


When ordering items in color, 


NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


always specify secort~color choice. 


L. sem SS SSSR SSSESSSSSSSSSHSSSSSS SSS SSS SS SSS Hee 


TOTAL 


Please make checks 


State . 


Our Popular AZTEC 
and OPTIMA 


Typewriters! 

FROM LOW-PRICED AZTEC 
“600s” (illustrated) to the deluxe 
OPTIMA and AZTEC “800s”, 
GBS carries a complete line of 
portable East German typewrit- 
ers. All machines carry five-year 
warranties on parts and service 
dealers are spread throughout 
the country. Feature for feature, 
dollar for dollar, we think these 
machines are far superior to 
other models in their price range 
—and GBS saves you as much 
as $55 over retail prices ‘the 
AZTEC “800” is currently selling 
in New York stores for $135). 
The AZTEC “600,” “700” and 
“800° have key-set tabulation, 
88-character keyboards with 
block type keys, finger-tip mar- 
gin set, touch control. half spac- 
ing, and- hx is atures, 
such as_ spring " steel keys 
which will not go out of line. 
All machines are available in a 
wide range of solid colors and 
two-color combinations. Write 
for descriptive folders, or specify 
color choices. 


OPTIMA SUPER Ty 
is Letter uas typed o 
This typeumiten is of 
consuner. 











New Scrint Type 


The OPTIMA SUPER DELUXE type- 
writer is now available with script 
type as shown above, at the same 
price as our other Optima machines. 
Be sure to specify script type when 
ordering if you want this unusual 
face. .. JUST $79.95 plus tax 


AZTEC 600—(Formerly the Rhein- 
metal)—A ‘‘best buy’’ with all 
above features at a modest price 
(Plus $3.65 feaeral tax) $75 
AZTEC 800—The top of the line 
—segment shift (type bar moves up 
and down instead of the carriage), 
extra chromium $79.S5 
(Plus $3.75 Federal tax) 
OPTIMA SUPER DELUXE — The 
finest Optima machine. Specify 
leatherette or solid case $79.95 
(Also, in foreign language key- 
boards such as Russian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, llebrew, Ukrainian.) 
(Plus $3.75 Federal Tax) 
SPECIAL NOTE: For New Yorkers 
only, or those who can pick ’em 


.up — we also handle. the. Optima 


standard office~machine as well as 
Rheinmetal. adding machines. 


MONITOR RECORDS 


3 for $9 
SVIATOSLAV RICHTER — RACH- 
MANINOFF Piano Concerto No 1 in 
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Pablo Neruda in Cuba 


In his recently published book cn Cuba, Ninety Miles from 


Home (Little, Brown, $3.95), 


novelist Warren Miller describes, 


how 2,000 persons in the Casa Las Americas in Havana stood up 
to honor the Chilean poet Pablo Neruda who had come to read 
his work for them. Among the poems was a new one called “The 


Ship,” 


which is printed in its entirety below. 


The Ship 


But we have already paid our fares in this world, 
why, then, don’t you let us sit and eat? 


We want to look at the clouds, 

we want to bathe in the sun and smell the salt air; 
honestly, you can’t say we’re molesting others, 

it’s very simple: we are passengers, 


_We are all traveling through a 


ud time goes with us: 


the sea goes by, the rose says goodbye, 
the earth passes under shadow and under light, 
and you and we pass by too, passengers all. 


What bothers you then? 


Why are you all so angry? 


Whom are you looking for with that revolver? 


We didn’t know 

that everything is taken, 
the cups, the seats, 

the beds, the mirrors, 


the sea, the wine, the sky. 


Now we’re told 


that there’s no table for us. 


It cannot be, we think. 
You cannot convince us. 


It was dark when we arrived at this ship. 


We were naked. 


We all came from the same place, 

we all came from woman and man. 

We all knew hunger and then grew teeth. 
We grew hands to work with 

and eyes to want what exists. 


And vou tell us that we cannot, 
that there’s no room on board; 


you don’t want to say hello, 


you don’t want to play with us. 


Why so many advantages for you? 
Who gave you that spoon before you were horn? . 


You are not happy here, 


things cannot go well this way. 


I don’t like to travel like this, 
to find sadness in hidden corners 
and eyes without love or mouths that hunger. 


There are no clothes for this gathering autumn 

and less, less, less for the next winter. 

And without shoes how we can we take a turn 
around the world, with so many stones on the paths? 


Without a table where are we going to eat, 
where shall we sit if there are no chairs? 
If it’s an unfunny joke, decide gentlemen, 


to end it quickly, 
to talk seriously now. 


Afterwards the sea is hard. 


And it rains blood. 


—Pablo Neruda 


Just off Cathedral Square in the old part of Havana is La 
Bodeguita del Medio, the Little Grocery Store in the Middle of 
the Block. Here Miller heard the folk artist Carlos Puebla sing 
ballads of the Revolution, such as the following: 


For those_ who~ don’t 
listen to advice 


For those who don’t listen to 
advice 
won't live a long life, 


ey. won't live a long life. 


We've repeated 

times 
those 

OOP. . 

Let them think 
they can, 

not after they’ve made their 
play. 


‘it a thousand 


chat who invade _ will 


it over while 


Those who take the gamble, 
now you know what to expect: 
fnycne can come here, 

but what’s hard is to get away. 
Don’t’ complain later 


about the step you’re going to 
take, 

foi each one of you knows 

what’s right and what’s wrong. 


You've been warned, 
thik it over. ' 
Den't come around later 
saying you were fooled. 


Better stay where you are 

and listen to this advice: 

Ii yeu want to live a long life 
remember this refrain: 


Those who don’t listen to advice 

won't live a long life, 

av, won’t live a long life. 
—Carlos Puebla 





